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THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW.’ 


THE snow! the snow! the beautiful snow! 
How fast the flakes fal! |—swiftly they go 
Over the mountain, down through the vale, 
Driven about by the sportive gale. 


The flakes! the flakes! the soft little flakes! 
How many tumbles and turns and shakes 
They get from the breeze that whistles by, 
Ere they settle down in peace io lie! 


The drops! the drops! the crystallized drops, 
Sifting down through the old maple tops, 
Stopping awhile, then softly they fall, ‘ 
Making their bed by the garden wall. 


The fog! the fog! the slow-rising fog, 
That cometh from lake and marsh and bog! 
How many think, when they see it go, 

Tiat it may come back in beautifal snow? 


How many think, when they see it rise 
From the river's bosom to the fleecy skies, 
Forming a halo around the sun, 

That its mission there will soon be done? 


And then will the sky be clouded o'er, 
While that which was but the mist before 
Returns, transformed by a heavenly birth, 
In beautiful snow to deck the earth. 


The snow! the snow |—thank God for the snow! 
A robe of white to the fields below, 

A shield from frost to the grassy plain, 

A blessing to earth, a blessing to man, 
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WINTER IN THE WOOD CREE COUNTRY. 


‘TIVHE “lodge in that vast wilderness,” 
prepared by La Ronde as architect 

in chief, was a simple log-house, thirteen 
‘by fifteen feet, well put together, and 
‘“ chinked,” after the manner of pioneers’ 
huts. The roof was of poles, well 
‘thatched over with long marsh grass, 
‘held down by athin layer of earth. In 
this solid structure were cut the door and 

‘ window—cart-boards forming the door 
and parchinent the window-frame. To 
build the chimney required a good deal 
of skill, as the clay was poor. It was 
: pet up, however, but when settled to en- 
joy themselves, upon their first fire down 
‘it tumbled, to the confusion of all. The 
-“Canucks” grew sulky over their failure, 
-and Milton and Cheadle had to turn to 
and try their skill, which produced a 





capital flue of green wood and stones, 
which bravely stood the winter’s rigor. 
Inside, to render the room higher and 
warmer, the ground was excavated to a 
depth of two feet. Then, while Cheadle 
and Bruneau went off to Carleton for a 
stock of pemmican, Milton and La Ronde 
prepared bunks for their beds, which, 
filled with dry grass and a buffalo-robe to 
each, made luxurious couches. Tables 
were made from the cart-boards, and 
other adjuncts introduced, which render- 
ed “Fort Milton” as snug as the adven- 
turers could desire. 

But, winter in that far northern lati- 
tude means cold—keen, intense, pro- 
tracted —it implies suffering to man 
and beast—danger from a short sup- 
ply of game and other necessaries to 
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strength and health. For all contingen- 
cies the persevering men tried to be 
prepared, but they bad trials upon them, 
as we shall see, which seriously tasked 
their powers of endurance and their 
patience. 

Of the Wood Crees, among whom 
they were to tarry for the season, they 
said : 

“They are of different habits and dis- 
position to their relatives, the Crees of 
the Plains—a race of solitary trappers 
and hunters on foot, contrasted with a 
race of gregarious horsemen. They are 
very peaceable, and pride themselves up- 
on an honesty unknown among their 
lawless brethren of the prairies. During 
the six months we spent among the 
Crees of the Woods, we had not occasion 
to. complain of a single theft. Three 
months of this time we lived among 
them entirely alone, and, although they 
often importuned us to give them differ- 
ent things’ to which they took a fancy, 
they never offered to dispute our right 
of ownership. : 

\ “They are most expert trappers and 
hunters of moose, and occasionally seek 
buffalo when they enter the skirts of the 
woods in severe winters. They are far 
better clothed and equipped than the 
Plain Indians, being able to obtain what 
they may require at the trading-posts in 
exchange for furs. But they often suffer 
severely from starvation, as moose are 
now becoming scarce; while the Plain 
Crees, following the buffalo, seldom lack 
food, although they possess little market- 
able property wherewith to buy clothes 
and luxuries at the forts. These In- 
dians, and indeed all others we met with, 
managed their families admirably. An 
Indian child is seldom heard to cry, and 
matrimonial squabbles seem unknown. 
Our friend, Keenamontiayoo, was a most 
affectionate husband and father, and his 
wife and children obeyed him at a word, 
evidently looking up to him as a supe- 
rior being, to be loved with respecé. 

“ Among the things which struck us 
when we became more extensively ac- 
quainted with the Indians, was the ab- 
sence of deformity and baldness, or gray 
hair, among them. The former may no 





doubt be accounted for by the influence 
of ‘natural selection, and perhaps the 
careful setting of the infants’ limbs in the 
‘moss-bag,’ or Indian cradle. This is a 
board with two side flaps of cloth, which 
lace together up the center. The child 
is laid on its back on the board, packed 
with soft moss, and laced firmly down, 
with its arms to its side, and only its 
head at liberty. The cradle is slung on 
the back of the mother when traveling, 
or reared against a tree when resting in 
camp, the child being only occasionally 
released from its bondage for a few mo- 
ments. Tlie little prisoners are remark- 
ably good; no squalling disturbs an In- 


‘dian- camp, and strict obedience is ob- 


tained without recourse to corporeal pun- 
ishment. 

“On one occasion Kekekooarsis ar- 
rived in a state of great excitement from 
domestic troubles. He had sold one of 
his daughters in marriage—after the In- 
dian fashion—for a horse, but his un- 
grateful son-in-law, after carrying off his 
bride, returned in the night and stole 
back the horse given in payment. Keke- 
kooarsis, indignant at such behavior, re. 
taliated by secretly fetching his daugh- 
ter home, and wvs now in considerable 
fear of the disappointed bridegroom, 
who he anticipated might do him 
bodily injury, and begged us to give him 
shelter for the night, lest he should be 
waylaid on his return home in the dark. 
This we of course granted, but his ap- 
prehensions appeared to have been 
groundless, for the husband bore his loss 
with perfect indifference, and made no 
attempt to regain his wife.” 

The season of food-seeking com- 
menced at once. La Ronde canstituting 
himself hunter in chief, laid tho snares 
for small game, and scoured the country 
around for “sign” of buffalo—almost the 
sole support of the tribes in those regions 
during the long weary months from Sep- 
tember to May. A few moose are to be 
had, but only the best of hunters can 
take these noble animals; to the great 
mass of Indians moose-meat is a great 
rarity. The buffalo frequent the plains 
or open patches in the forest where they 
are pursued. To the plains, eighty miles 
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from their snug retreat, La Ronde 
and Cheadle resolved to proceed, and 
preparations were made accordingly. 
They were accompanied by an Indian 
boy—the son of the hunter, Keenamon- 
tiayoo—who brought a very diminutive 
horse, a two-year-old colt, the size of a 
Shetland pony, to carry his share of the 
spoils. Misquapamayoo, or “ The thing 
one catches a glimpse of,” was an ex- 
ceedingly active, clever youth of four- 
teen, with very large black eyes, and an 
open, merry face, very willing and oblig- 
ing, and peforming all his duties with 
the dignity and importance of a man. 
He became afterward a devoted follower 
of the adventurers, and did good service 
on many occasions, often amusing them by 
his insatiable curiosity and intense enjoy- 
ment of any thing which seemed to him 
strange or ridiculous, falling into fits of 
laughter on the slightest provocation. 
Once rid of a part of his household, 
the young lord resolved upon @ house- 
cleaning, which resulted in an exciting 
episode. “Being somewhat dissatis- 
fied,” says their chronicler, “with Bru- 
neau’s performance of his duties as 
housemaid and laundress, Milton took 
the opportunity afforded by the visit of 
an Indian and his squaw, to engage the 
latter for a general washing and house- 
cleaning. Although it was night when 
they arrived, the woman set to work im- 
mediately, diligently melting snow at a 
roaring fire for hours, and when, about 
midnight, she had obtained a sufficient 
supply of water, proceeded to scrub 
blankets and clothes. Milton expostulat- 
ed, and suggested she should retire to 
rest, but in vain. The splashing and 
scrubbing went on without cessation, 
and sleep was impossible. At length 
Milton, driven to desperation, jumped 
out of bed, threw away all the water, 
and put out the fire. The squaw there- 
upon retired to rest in much astonish- 
ment, and for a time all was still. Pre- 
sently, however, when she imagined 
Milton had fallen asleep, she quietly 
got up and recommenced her labors. 
The unhappy retainer of her services 
was fairly beaten, and compelled to re- 
sign himself to his fate; venting many 


maledictions on the untimely industry of 
his servant.” 

The hunting-party, after three days’ 
tramp, reached the plains, and from the 
brow of a hill La Ronde detected five 
buffalo grazing, about a mile away. 
They at once camped, and prepared for 
the hunt. Whereupon an adventure fol- 
lowed, worthy to be retold. The day 
was unusually warm, and in a weak mo- 
ment La Ronde and Cheadle both divest- 
ed themselves of leather shirt and capote 
before starting. After a great deal of 
dodging and crawling on hands and 
knees through the snow, they gained a 
point where, peering through a little 
patch of scrub, they saw the five bulls 
within twenty yards of them, La Ronde, 
in his excitement, hurriedly whispered 
instructions to Cheadle in a most unin- 
telligible jargon of mingled French, 
English and Cree. The latter, equally 
excited, and bewildered by directions he 
could not understand, hesitated to fire. 
La Ronde, in despair, stealthily raised 
his gun, when Cheadle, unwilling to be 
forestalled, raised his also, and in so do- 
ing incautiously protruded his head out 
of cover. 

In an instant the whole band started 
off full speed, saluted, as they went, by 
an ineffectual volley at their sterns. Ma- 
ny were the mutual recriminations, and 
fiercely did La Ronde “sacré.” The 
buffalo were gone, no more to be seen, 
and small was the pemmican remaining 
in the camp. Far away in the distance 
the frightened bulls began to slacken 
their pace, and at last commenced slowly 
walking and feeding along. The only 
chance remaining was to try and come 
up with them again, and the disappoint- 
ed hunters set off in pursuit at a run, 
carefully screening themselves from ob- 
servation. After about two hours’ hard 
work, they succeeded in getting before 
them, and lying concealed in their path, 
killed two as they passed slowly by. 

'It was now nearly dark, end the-par- 
ty were three or four miles from camp. 
It was impossible to fetch the horses 
and sleighs, and carry the meat back 
that night, and if the carcasses were left 
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by morning. There was, therefore, no 
choice but to camp on the spot for the 
night. But little shelter could be found, 
and the only wood was a few dry poplar 
saplings. 

The two dead buffalo lay some two 
hundred yards apart, and placing a gun 
and powder-horn against one to scare 
away the wolves, they lighted a small fire 
near the other, and proceeded to take off 
his hide, and cook steaks for supper. 
By this time night had quite closed in, 
and a strong north wind blew icily cold, 
piercing the single flannel shirts of the 
unfortunate hunters like gauze. Bitterly 
did they now repent having left shirts 
and capotes behind; for the prospect of 
spending the long winter night with the 
thermometer below zero, and without 
shelter, was unpleasant enough. 

All the wood that could be found—a 
very scanty supply—was collected to 
replenish the tiny fire, the snow scraped 
away, and willows cut and strewn for a 
couch. The raw buffalo-hide was di- 
vided into two, and Cheadle made him- 
self very small to creep, under one-half, 
while La’ Ronde and Misquapamayoo 
huddled together under the other. The 
reeking hide was delightfully warm, and 
the weary travelers were soon sound 
asleep. But their comfort was, alas! of 
short duration. Before long, the sleep- 
ers awoke half frozen and benumbed in 
every limb. The scanty coverlet, so soft 
and warm at first, had quickly frozen 
hard as stone, and formed an arch over 
the recumbent bodies, through which the 
keen winter wind rushed like the 
draught under the arch of a bridge. 

Sleep was out of the question, and, 
kicking aside their deceitful protection, 
the shivering trio stamped restlessly to 
and fro, cherishing with sparing hand 
the miserable fire, or cooking strips of 
meat to while away the dreary hours, 
watching anxiously the voyageur’s clock, 
“Great Orion,” which “sloped,” as it 
seemed, very, very “slowly to the west.” 
He did get through his journey at last, 
however; and when the wolves pro- 
claimed the dawn with the usual chorus 
of howls, La Ronde and the boy started 
back to fetch the sleighs, while Cheadle 








went in pursuit of a buffalo which had 
been severely wounded the night before. 

After hunting several days with toler- 
able success, the sleighs were loaded 
with meat, and the party turned their 
faces homeward. But their adventures 
were not yet over. Several bands of 
buffalo were descried close at hand, and 
it was resolved to have one more day’s 
hunting before returning to La Belle 
Prairie. The character of the country, 
which was undulating, with scattered 
patches of small timber, was very favor- 
able for stalking, and a small band was 
successfully approached within some 
forty yards. They were lying asleep in 
a little hollow, and Cheadle agreed to 
wait, ensconced behind a hillock, while 
the other two crept round to approach 
them on the opposite side. 

Long he waited, peering over the 
brow of the hill through the ldng grass, 
and anxiously watching in vain for some 
sign that the others had reached their 
post. Presently one of the bulls got up 
and stretched himself, but did not ap- 
pear disturbed. Cheadle, unwilling to 
spoil the chance of the others, still for- 
bore to shoot, and as he lay and waited, 
began to dream; thoughts of home, and 
old familiar scenes and faces, took pos- 
session of his brain: 

“Old wishes, ghosts of broken plafis, 

And phantom hopes assemble ;”’ 
and La Ronde, buffalo and all, were 
completely forgotten. Suddenly he was 
aroused from his reverie by a great 
shouting of “Tir donc! tir, Docteur! 
tir-r, sacré! tonnerre! tir-r-r!” and there 
were the buffalo rushing by as hard as 
they could tear, with La Ronde and 
Misquapamayoo running after them, 
blazing away as rapidly as they could 
load. They fired at random and with- 
out effect, but Cheadle, more deliberate, 
wounded one badly in the body, which 
pulled up for a moment, and then fol- 
lowed behind the rest. 

La Ronde, utterly disgusted,’ refused 
to follow them, and vowed that never 
again would he lead the absent-minded 
Cheadle up to buffalo. He declared that 
he had waited a full half-hour, expect» 
ing him to shoot, and then being 
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impatient, he whistled softly; one of the 
bulls arose, presenting his broadside, 
and he thought that surely that fine 
chance would be taken. Again he 
waited a long time, and then waved his 
cap as a signal to fire, but in vain. At 
last, in a fit of despair and rage, he 
jumped up and shouted as before related. 

After a short rest, and having some- 

what recovered their equanimity, they 
again set out, and soon observed a herd 
of twelve feeding, still undisturbed. As 
they had already nearly enough meat, it 
was agreed to give the boy a chance, 
and he accordingly crept up to them 
alone, while the rest lay in wait for a 
chance as they passed. But the young 
one missed his mark, and the herd went 
off in the wrong direction, out of reach 
of the two in ambush. 

Ili luck ruled the day, but La Ronde 
said, “Try it again;” and as the last 
herd had not fairly seen their enemies, 
they pulled up about a mile distant, and 
began to feed slowly along. After alter- 

nately racing at full speed, when out of 








view, and crawling stealthily over exposed 
places for miles, continually finding the 
animals had moved off by the time the 
place where they were last seen was 
reached,~ the hunters succeeded in en- 
sconcing themselves behind a hillock on 
the other side of which the buffalo were 
feeding, and moving on round the base 
toward them. , 
It was now La Ronde’s turn to hav 
the first shot, and as soon as the fore- 
quarters of the leader of the band moved 
slowly into view, some twenty yards off, 
he fired. As the animal did not drop 
instantly, Cheadle, who was determined 
not to return empty-handed after all, and 
had covered him carefully, dropped him 
with a second shot behind the shoulder. 
La Ronde was highly indignant at his 
conduct, and declared it was unsports- 
manlike, but was much chagrined to 
find, on cutting up the animal, that his 
own shot had merely passed through the 
shoulder-blade without breaking it, and 
the animal would doubtless have escaped 
but for the second bullet, which passed 
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through the heart. This beast proved 
a splendid young bull, of three years old, 
with a magnificent skin, and a mane 
with hair half a yard in length. Before 
the animal was cut up, and the meat 
packed on the horses, which they had 
this time brought with them, night had 
already come on. 

The chase had led them six or seven 
miles from camp, and the young moon 
had nearly gone down. La Ronde, 
however, pressed confidently forward, al- 
though it seemed impossible to find the 
way in the dark through a country of 
uniform character. After traveling sev- 
eral hours, he stopped all at once, and 
began striking sparks with flint and 
steel, to enable him to see the old track 
near the camp. It could not be found, 
however, although La Ronde very posi- 
tively asserted that it must be close at 
hand, and the camp itself within a few 
hundred yards of the place where they 
stood. La Ronde had steered his course 
entirely by the stars, and judged by the 
direction, and time, and rate of traveling, 
that they must be close to their destina- 
tion. All were impressed with the idea 
that the camp lay to the right, and a 
divergence was made for a few hundred 
yards in that direction; but no land- 
marks could be made out, and it was re- 
solved to camp for the night in a copse 
of small poplars. A pack of wolves 
kept up a continual howling, snapping 
and growling at a little distance to the 
left, and Cheadle was very anxious to 
move there, thinking it probable that 
they were quarreling over the meat that 
had been left packed on the sledges in the 
camp. But La Ronde dissuaded him, 
saying he was sure the camp lay to the 
right, and the wolves would not dare to 
enter so soon a place strewed with blank- 
ets and other preperty of men. 

The night was bright and very cold, 
and the fire miserably small, the only dry 
wood to be found being a few dead sap- 
lings of aspen, the size of pea-rods. 
Blankets and bnffalo-robes had been left 
in the old camp, and the hunters were 
little better off than they had been a few 
nights before. The covering this time 
was a large waterproof sheet, which had 





been brought to roll up meat in, and was, 
if possible, less efficient than the raw hide 
had been. The moisture of the breath 
condensed and froze in cakes inside the 
sheet, and all advantage from sleeping 
with head under the covering was thus 
lost. Asin the previous adventure, sleep 
was not to be obtained, and the similar 
weary watch for daylight, stamping about, 
mending the tiny fire, observing the pro- 
gress of Orion, listening to the snapping 
and growling of the wolves, seemed in- 
terminable. 

Since, however, it was nearly midnight 
when the search for the camp was given 
up, the season of misery lasted, in reality, 
little more than half as long as _ before, 
although, for its duration, the hardship 
was quite as severe. 

At daybreak La Ronde reconnoitered 
and discovered that the camp was within 
three or four hundred yards to the left ; 
and, when approached, showed ominous 
marks of disorder. The wolves had been 
dividing the spoils, as Cheadle shrewdly 
suspected. The whole of Misquapa- 
mayoo’s little store, consisting of choice 
morsels, which he had prepared and pack- 
ed with nicest care, was gone, and nearly 
the whole of the sleigh-load besides. The 
new supply, however, nearly made up for 
the loss; and the horses were therefore 
at once harnessed to the sleighs, and all 
speed made for Fort Milton once more. 

The journey home was slow and te- 
dious. Although there had been no 
regular thaw, the warm sun had melted 
the snow on the hill-sides and southern 
slopes, and the labor of dragging the 
luaded sleighs over the bare ground was 
so harassing to the horses, that but short 
stages could be made, and those at a 
slow pace. At one point the way lay 
across a large lake. The snow on this 
had almost entirely disappeared, and the 
horses fell so continually over the bare 
ice, that the attempt to take them across 
was obliged to be abandoned. Misqua- 
pamayoo’s Lilliputian steed in particular, 
whose feet were small as those of a deer, 
was utterly unable to stand on the slip- 
pery surface, and for a long time it seem- 
ed as if the only chance of getting off 
again would be to drag him to érra 
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firma by the tail. The horses had now 
to be taken out of the sleighs, which were 
drawn by hand across the lake, and a 
road cut through the woods which skirt- 
ed the banks, whereby the horses were 
led round to the further side. This op- 
eration occupied a whole morning, und 
it was not until the evening of the fifth 
day of traveling that the party reached 
La Belle Prairie, after an absence of 
twelve days. 

This adventure gave “ the fort” a good 
supply of meat. for the time being, and 
the chase gave place to the traps, by 
which to secure some of those precious 
furs that civilized life prizes so highly— 
skins of the silver and cross foxes, of the 
fisher, marten, otter, mink and lynx, to 
say nothing of those of lesser value be- 
longing to wolverine, beaver, ermine, etc. 

The beaver was formerly found in 
great numbers, and its peltry highly 
prized ; but from the assiduity with which 
it was hunted, it has now become com- 
paratively scarce ; and from the substitu- 
tion of silk for beaver-skin in the manu- 
facture of hats, the latter has become al- 
most worthless. Of all furs, with the 
single exception of the sea-otter, which 
is found only on the Pacific coast, the 
silver fox commands the highest price. 
The fur of the silver fox is of a beau- 
tiful gray ; the white hairs, which pre- 
dominate, being tipped with black, and 
mixed with others of pure black. A 
wel]l-matched pair of silver fox skins are 
worth from $350 to $500. The cross 
foxes, sv called from the dark stripe 
down the back, with a cross over the 
shoulders like that of a donkey, vary in 
every degree between the silver and the 
eommon red fox ; and the value of their 
skins varies in the same ratio. After 
the best cross foxes come the fisher, the 
marten, and the mink. These three are 
all animals of the pole-cat tribe, and 
both in size and value may be classed 


- in the order in which they have been 


mentioned. The skin of a fisher fetches 
from four to seven dollars; a marten, 
three to six dollars; and a mink, from 
two to four dollars. The otter,-which 
is less common than the two last named, 
commands a price of twenty-five cents 








an inch, measured from the head to the 
tip of the tail. The ermine is exceed- 
ingly common in the forests of the 
North-west, and is a nuisance to the 
trapper, destroying the baits set for the 
marten and fisher. It is generally con- 
sidered of too little value to be the ob- 
ject of the trapper’s pursuit. The black 
bear is also occasionally discovered in his 
winter’s hole, and his skin is worth 
about ten dollars. The lynx is by no 
means uncommon, and generally taken 
by snares of hide. When caught, he re- 
mains passive and helyless, and is easily 
knocked on the head by the hunter. 
The other denizens of those forests are 
the moose, and smaller game, such as 
the common wood partridge, or willow 
grouse, the pine partridge, the rabbit, and 
the squirrel. 

By far the most numerous of the more 
valuable fur animals in this region are 
the marten and the mink, and to the 
capture of the former of these two—the 
sable of our furriers—the exertions of 
the trapper are principally directed. At 
the beginning of November, when the 
animals have got their winter coats, and 
fur is “in season,” the trapper prepares 
his pack, which he makes in the follow- 
ing manner: folding his blanket double, 
he places in it a lump of pemmican, suf- 
ficient for five or six days’ consumption, 
a tin kettle and cup, and, if he is rich, 
some steel-traps, and a little tea and salt. 
The blanket is then tied at the four 
corners, and slung on the back by 
a band across the chest. A gun and 
ammunition, ax, knife, and fire-bag, 
complete his equipment. Tying on a 
pair of snow-shves, he starts alone into 
the gloomy woods — trudging silently 
forward—for the hunter or trapper can 
never lighten the solitude of his journey 
by whistling or a song.” His keen eye 
scans every mark upon the snow for the 
tracks he seeks, When he observes the 
footprints of marten or fisher, he unslings 
his pack, and sets to work to construct 
a “ dead-fall,” or wooden trap, after the 
following manner. Having cut downa 
number of saplings, these are divided 
into stakes of about a yard in length, 
which are driven into the ground so as 
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to form a palisade, in the shape of half 
an oval, cut transversely. Across the 
entrance to this little inclosure, which 
is of a length to admit about two- 
thirds of the animal’s body, and too nar- 
row to admit of its fairly entering in and 
turning round, a short log is laid. A 
tree of considerable size is next felled, 
denuded of its branches, and so laid that 
it rests upon the log at the entrance in 
a parallel direction. The bait, which is 
generally a bit of tough dried-meat, or a 
piece of a partridge or squirrel, is plated 
on the point of a short stick. This is 
projected horizontally into the inclo- 
sure, and on the external end of it rests 
another short stick, placed perpendicu- 
larly, which supports the large tree laid 
across the entrance. The top of the trap 
is then covered with bark and branches, 
so that the only means of access to the 
bait is by the opening between the prop- 
ped-up tree and the log beneath. When 
the bait is seized, the tree falls down up- 
on the animal and crushes him to death. 
An expert trapper will make forty or 
fifty traps in a single day. 

The steel-traps resemble our ordinary 
rat-traps, but have no teeth, and the 
springs are double. In the large traps 
for beavers, foxes, and wolves, these have 
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to be made so powerful that it requires 
all the force of a strong man to set them. 
They are placed in the snow, and care- 
fully covered over; fragments of meat 
are scattered about, and the place smooth- 
ed down, so as to leave no trace. To the 
trap is attached @ chain, with a ring at 
the free extremity, through which a 
stout stake is passed, and left otherwise 
unattached. When an animal is caught 
—generally by the leg, as he digs in the 
snow for the hidden morsels—he car- 
ries off the trap for a short distance, but 
is soon brought up by the stake getting 
entangled across the trees and fallen 
timber, and is rarely able to travel any 
great distance before being discovered 
by the trapper. ; 

The wild life of the hunters had a 
fascination even for the “live Lord” and 
his companion learned in physic. They 
learned the hunters’ and trappers’ craft 
and cunning perfectly, and followed it 
with zeal, bearing packs, dragging sleds, 
skinning animals, cooking their flesh, 
bivouacking in the woods—all with real 
woodmen’s zest. This life in the forest 
they thus describe: “The grand beauty 
of the forest, whose pines, some two 
hundred feet in hight, are decked and 
wreathed with snow, and where no sound 
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is heard, except the occasional chirrup 
of a squirrel, or the explosions of trees 
cracking with intense frost, excites admi- 
ration and stimulates curiosity. The in- 
tense stillness and solitude, the traveling 
day after day through endless woods 
without meeting a sign of man, and 
rarely seeing a living creature, strikes 
very strangely on the mind at first. The 
half-breed trapper delights in wandering 
alone in the forest; but Cheadle, who 
tried the experiment for two days, found 
the silencg and loneliness so oppressive 
as to be quite unbearable. 

“ The interest in the pursuit was con- 
stantly kept up by the observation of 
tracks, the interpretation of their varied 
stories, and the account of the different 
habits of the animals as related by our 
companion. There is also no small 
amount of excitement in visiting the 
traps previously made, to see whether 
they contain the looked-for prize, or 





whether all the fruits of hard labor have 
been destroyed by the vicious wolver- 
ine. 

“At night, lying on a soft elastic 
couch of pine boughs, at his feet a roar- 
ing fire of great trees heaped high, from 
which rises an enormous column of 
smoke and steam from the melted snow, 
the trapper, rolled up in his blanket, 
sleeps in peace. Sometimes, however, 
when the cold is very intense, or the 
wind blows strongly, a single blanket is 
but poor protection. The huge fire is 
inadequate to prevent the freezing of one 
extremity, while it scorches the other, 
and sleep is impossible, or, if obtained, 
quickly broken by an aching cold in 
every limb as the fire burns low. On 
these winter nights the Northern Lighis 
were often very beautiful.” 

Becoming thus skilled, the two Eng- 
lishmen consented to part with La Ronde 





and Bruneau, who, with true North-west 
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hardihood, proposed to return to the Red 
River settlement, to see their friends, ob- 
tain the mails, procure some needed sup- 
plies, and then rejoin their employers 
again, ere the snow passed off in the 
spring. So off the two started, just after 
Christmas, taking with them two dog- 
sleighs, and the best train of dogs 
which Carlton could produce. And thus 
the Britons were left alone, with their 
Indian boy, to whom they had become 
much attached. What with trapping 
and hunting, and receiving Indian visi- 
tors, with a call or two from the irrepres- 
sible Tremiss, the first weeks of January 
did not pass heavily. Then, as pro- 
visions were running low, they deter- 
mined upon a second expedition to the 
plains for buffalo. Accompanied by 
several Indians, they went, and, after 
days of most painful experience from 
the intense cold, in which Lord Milton 
was a considerable sufferer, they returned 
to La Belle Prairie with as much meat 
as their dogs could drag. This supply, 
however, the Indians and their squaws 
soon exhausted, and starvation so stared 
the men in the face that Cheadle had to 
set out to Carlton for supplies, leaving 
Milton alone in the hut. Taking with 
him the father of the Indian boy, a great 
hunter, the Doctor made the journey, 
and sent back supplies of pemmican to 
Milton, while he remained to await the 
coming in of the winter express from 
Fort Garry. The hunter, after a “ good 
drunk,” returned, and the hut again was 
full of good cheer. 

“ After his return, Keenamontiayoo 
went out into the woods to hunt moose. 
For several days he had no success, and 
came back to perform a solemn invoca- 
tion to the “ Manitou” to bless his next 
attempt. Drums were brought out, and 
rattles made of bladders with pebbles in 
them, “ medicine” belts of wolf-skin 
donned, and other “ medicine,” or magic 
articles, such as ermine skins, and musk- 
rat skins covered with beads. The 
hunter and his father-in-law drummed 
and rattled, and sung songs, finishing, 
after some hours, by a long speech which 
they repeated together, in which they 
promised to give some of the best meat 








to the Manitou if he granted success, 
and to compose a new song in his praise. 
“Before daylight Keenamontiayoo 
started, and at night returned in high 
glee, for his prayer had proved very effi- 
cacious, and he had killed two moose. 
The moose is a sacred animal, and cer- 
tain portions of the meat—such as the 
breast, liver, kidneys and tongue—must 
be eaten at once, and the whole consumed 
at a single meal. Women are not allow- 
ed to taste the tongue, and all scraps are 
burned—never given to the dogs. The 
hunter had brought the best part home 
with him, and Milton had the pleasure 
of joining in a great feast. Tit-bits-were 
cut off and cast into the fire, as the pro- 
mised offering to the Manitou, the men 
chanting and beating drums and rattles 
the while. Then all feasted to repletion, 
and Milton was kept from sleep by the 
persistency with which Keenamontiayoo 
sung the new song he pretended to have 
composed for the occasion, which he con- 
tinued to sing over and over again with- 
out cessation till nearly daylight. As he 
had been out hunting all day, and busily 
engaged ever since his return, it is 
shrewdly suspected he attempted to im- 
pose upon his Manitou, by making shift 
with an old hymn, for he certainly could 
not have had much opportunity for com- 
posing the new one he had promised.” 
Cheadle, returning from Carlton, was 
sadly frost-bitten, and for many days was 
quite an invalid; but, recovering, a third 
journey to the plains for much-needed 
buffalo-meat, was undertaken, along with 
several Indians, with a good dog-train, 
to bring in the meat. These Indians 
were at once a great pest and a great 
comfort—getting drunk at every oppor- 
tunity, eating like saw-mills, but very 
useful, ever willing to undertake a jour- 
ney, while their squaws were handy in 
various ways. On the third expedition 
the Doctor went, and had passable luck, 
—finding numerous animals and many 
starving Indians with whom he had some 
funny adventures. Milton was left at 
home to keep house. On the Doctor’s re- 
turn, his dog-train progressed with ex- 
treme difficulty. In going down hills, it 
was necessary for the driver to lie face 
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downward on the sleigh, with legs pro- 
jecting behind, and act as a drag by dig- 
ging his toes into the snow as hard as he 
could, thus also guiding it in the descent. 
At one very steep place, a descent of sey- 
eral hundred yards into a lake below, 
Cheadle’s train got over the brow before 
‘he could get up to act as drag. Away 
went the sleigh, overriding the dogs, the 
whole rolling over and over in a long 
succession of somersaults, until they 
reached the bottom, where the dogs lay 
helpless, entangled in the harness and 
held down by the heavy sleigh, which 
seemed as if it must have broken every 
bone in their bodies, as it thumped upon 
them in their headlong fall. They were 
none the worse, however, although it 
took a very long time to disentangle 











THE UPSET AND TUMBLE-OVER, 


them, and put them all right on the track 
again. The day’s journey was attended 
by a constant succession of difficulties 
and disasters; the snow was deep, the 
loads heavy, the dogs weak and obsti- 
nate, cunningly taking advantage of 
every opportunity to shirk, refusing to 
pull when it was most required, and 
showing wonderful speed and alacrity, 
rushing off with the heavy sleigh when 
the distracted driver came near to punish. 
“Of all things in the world,” says the 
chronicle, “ calculated to ruffle the most 
even temper, driving a worthless train of 
Indian dogs stands unequaled. It may 
be doubted whether the most rigidly 
pious evangelical would be able to pre- 
serve his equanimity, or keep his lips free 
from language unbecoming his profession, 
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under circumstances trying almost beyond 
human endurance; and indeed it is said 
that one of the missionaries on the Sas- 
katchewan, a most worthy and pious 
man, when traveling with some of his 
flock in the winter, astonished and horri- 
fied his companions by suddenly giving 
vent, in his distraction, to most dreadful 
anathemas against his dogs. They were 
lying coolly down in the most. aggravat- 
ing manner, with their heads turned 
round narrowly watching him, but with- 
out making the smallest effort to help 
themselves and him out of the difficulty 
into which they had fallen.” 

That will do for a dogstory. But, for 
all that, what would the people of that 
region do without the “ provocation ?” 

How slowly the weeks passed, when 
the time came to expect the return of 
La Ronde and Bruneau! At last they 
came—with news from the civilized 
world—-news from home! It was a 
joyous time. The journey of these two 
men back from Fort Garry was terrible 
in its suffering, from the intense cold. On 
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THE MOOSE AT BAY, 


their way they passed a dog-train stand- 
ing, frozen hard and stiff in their harness 
attached to the deserted sleigh. 

As the spring thaws approached, the 
men looked forward ‘to a few weeks’ 
sport, hunting moose. The surface: of 
the snow, thawed by the sun during the 
day, is frozen into a firm crust by the 
night-frosts of the early spring. ‘This is 
strong enough to bear a man on snow- 
shoes, or a dog of no great size, but 
breaks through beneath the small feet 
and gigantic weight of the moose. 
When pursued by a dog, the animal 
tries to escape ; but sinking through up 
to the hocks at every stride, and wound- 
ed about the legs by the sharp ice, he 
soon turns to bay, and is easily shot. by 
the hunter when he comes up. This is 
almost the only way, except by watch- 
ing their bathing-places in the rivers and 
lakes in summer, that this wary animal 
can be killed by any but the most skill- 
ful hunters. Few half-breeds, and not 
every Indian, is expert enough to track 
and kill a moose under ordinary circum- 
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stances, and it is a saying among them 
that a man may follow moose all his 
life, and never even catch sight of one. 
Frequenting the thickest forests, where 
he can only be seen when close at hand, 
his sense of hearing is so acute that the 
snapping of the smallest twig or the 
crackling of a dry leaf is sufficient to 
give him warning. A windy day offers 
the best chance of approaching him, 
when the noises of the woods drown the 
sound of the hunter’s stealthy footsteps. 
The moose adopts a cunning stratagem 
to guard against surprise. When about 
to rest, he walks in. a circle and lies 
down within it, close to the commence- 
ment of the curve. Thus the hunter 
following the track unconsciously passes 
close beside him as he lies concealed, 
and while his pursuer follows the trail 
ahead, he dashes away on one side un- 
seen.” 

But the sudden thaw of that year 
saved the moose and spoiled the expect- 
ed sport; so there was nothing to do but 
to prepare for prosecuting their journey 
of exploragion for a North-west Passage 
by way of the North Saskatchewan. 

April 3d they left this snug winter 
house, never to see it again. Engage- 
ing at Fort Carlton a guide for their at- 
tempt to penetrate the great wilderness 
to the west—La Ronde returning to 
Red River, with Treemiss and Rover— 
the adventurers pushed on to Fort Ed- 
monton by way of Fort Pitt. At 
Edmonton some time was spent in prep- 
aration, for to pass the country, in the 
direction proposed, was a dangerous and, 
at best, a very problematical undertak- 
ing. But that was the very reason 
for a trial, and so it was made. Pro- 
curing a new guide in an Assiniboine 
Indian—who, with his wife and boy 
thereafter shared their singular and 
perilous journey—they pushed on for 
the Rocky Mountains, whose eastern 
base they reached in safety late in June. 
On the 12th of July the summit of the 
mountains was reached after almost in- 
conceivable hardships. Then the de- 
scent of the Pacific slope was com- 
menced, and with it the hardest and 
most perilous part of their journey, al- 


. 





though the sea-coast was but three hun- 
dred miles away. Down mountain tor- 
rents they tried to float on rafts, tried 
old trails, tried new trails, lost horses and 
packs, got short of provisions in dense 
forests bare of animal life, saw their 
clothes going to tatters on their bodies, 
beheld their horses daily growing weak- 
er under their want of food and rest; and 
yet one hundred and thirty miles of 
dense forest had to be passed before 
Kamloops, in British Columbia, was to be 
reached. With but a hatchet to cut 
their way they started—the brave Indian 
woman proving the most enduring of all 
that troop. She was ever on the ad- 
vance, picking they way out of jungles, 
cutting away the tangle-bush, or remov- 
ing the fallen trees. But, by August 7th 
they still were one hundred miles from 
the nearest settlement. Provisions grew 
so short that short rations were doled 
out: then a horse was killed, his meat 
dried to be used for soup. But even 
this soon failed, and starvation seemed 
imminent. The Assiniboine started off 
on a scout, one day, to see if some In- 
dian camp were not to be found. He 
returned at night, bearing a marten, and 
reported a dead man near. The dead 
man was visited, and found to be an In- 
dian, sitting upright, with hands clasped 
over the knees—the head of the body 
entirely gone, and the skeleton that of 
one who had perished by starvation. 

Day by day they toiled on, until even 
the Indian guide gave out, and refused 
to go further. But the sturdy Britons 
urged him on; and not in vain, for on 
the 22d of August the caw of a crow in- 
dicated an open country. Pressing on 
they came to a plain, covered with 
grass; whereat the wretched, emaciated 
horses fed with voracious appetite, and 
all were in good spirits again. A day 
or two more brought signs of life—then 
Indians, who offered them potatoes, 
which the hungry men ate raw, in their 
eagerness for food. _ 

But it was yet four days’ hard travel 
to civilized life, and after partaking of 
Indian hospitality of potatoes and boiled 
berries, the party pushed on toward Kam- 
loops, which was reached after dark, on 
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August 28th. “ At last,” wrote the ex- 
plorers, “ after it was quite dark, we 
caught sight of a house, galloped up to 
it, jumped off, left our horses to their 
own devices, and entered a sort of yard, 
where were several half-breeds and In- 
dians just rising from their seats round 
a cloth spread on the ground, with the 
remains of supper. An old Indian came, 
introduced himself, in a mixed jargon of 
French, English and Chinook, as Captain 
St. Paul, and inquired who we were. We 
told him we had come across the moun- 
tains, and were starving, begging him to 
give us some food as quickly as possible. 
He said we should have abundance im- 
mediately; but that we must pay “un 
piastre chaque.” We recklessly assured 
him that if it cost one hundred dollars 
each we must have it; and before long 
we were devouring a greasy mess of ba- 
con and cabbage and some delicious 
cakes, and drinking copiously the long- 
desired tea. 

“ The number of cakes we ate astonish- 
ed even the Indians, whose views on this 
subject are broad enough. Presently Mr. 
Martin and several others arrived from 
the fort, to be present at a half-breeds’ ball 
which was to take place at St. Paul's 
that evening: Mr. Martin received us 
with great kindness, and invited us to 
take up our quarters with him the next 
day. We were surprised to meet with 
such unquestioning hospitality, for in 
truth we were as miserable-and unpre- 
possessing a company as ever presented 
itself for approval: our clothes in tatters, 
the legs of Milton’s trowsers torn off above 
the knees, and Cheadle’s in ribbons ; our 
feet covered only by the shreds of moc- 
casins ; our faces gaunt, haggard, and 
unshaven ; our hair long, unkempt, and 
matted; and we had no means of prov- 
ing our identity, where our appearance 
was so little calculated to inspire confi- 
dence or liking. But our story was be- 
lieved at once, and our troubles were 
over at last—at last !” 

The “ North-west Passage by Land” 
was accomplished, but even the most 
enthusiastic of Brituns will not be likely 
to “ invest” in it. 





Kamloops is on Thompson’s River, not 
at head of navigation, for there is very 
little navigation on such astream. It 
once was on the verge of civilization ; 
but, the discovery of the Frazer River 
diggings suddenly transported “ civiliza- 
tion” up that stream, and now Kam- 
loops is on one of the regular routes 
thither from the coast below. 

To give their Indian guides an oppor- 
tunity of seeing what her majesty’s ser- 
vants could do, the young lord and the 
great-hearted Doctor resolved to take the 
Assiniboine, his wife and his boy down 
to Victoria ; which they did, and greatly 
enjoyed their savage surprise at the 
novelty and glory of human industry. 
It was a novel treat to give a savage, but 
one which all enjoyed too much to re- 
gret it. 

Having thus “ done the agreeable” to 
the faithful Indians, the two Britons pro- 
ceeded to do the useful by giving the 
guide all their horses and equipping him 
for the return journey—which, inasmuch 
as it was made by the Southern passes, 
we may presume was accomplished in 
safety. 

Cheadle and Milton, after recruiting 
the inner, and rehabilitating the outer 
man, proceeded on a tour of observa- 
tion up to the Frazer River diggings, 
in the Cariboo country—a region so 
far north that we can only wonder 
that gold should be found there. The 
idea that that country ever was hot 
enough to cook the earth’s juices is a 
queer one; but we must have nothing 
to say since that mastodon, who could 
eat only the most nutritious of grasses, 
was discovered on the northern coast of 
the Czar’s dominions. We can believe 
any thing after that. 

They “went” and inspected Frazer 
River’s treasury, and report it rich enough 
to enrich every son of St. George, and 
every daughter of the Dragon ; but, the 
question is, first to get there, and, second, 
after you get there, to find the gold and 
escape starvation. How to do these 
things they don’t relate’ in their public 
record. If they have a patent way it is 
not yet divulged. 
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THE DEAD LETTER. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ELEANOR. 

NE week, another—a third—a fourth, 
passed by. Qur village was as if it had 
never been shaken by a fierce agitation. 
Already the tragedy was as if it had not 
been, except to the household whose fair- 
est flower it had blighted. People no 
longer looked over their shoulders as they 





walked; the story now only served to en- 
liven the history of the little place, when 
it was told to a stranger. 

Every thing that human energy could 
accomplish had been done to track the 
murder to its origin ; yet not one step had 
been gained since we sat, that Wednes- 
day afternoon,in the parlor, holding a 
council over the handkerchief. Young 
and healthful as 1 was, I felt my spirits 
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breaking down under my constant, un- 
availing exertions. The time for my ex- 
amination came, which could not be un- 
successful, I had so long been thoroughly 
prepared, but I had lost my keen interest 
in this era of my life, while my ambition 
grew torpid. To excel i my profession 
had become, for the time, quite the sec- 
ondary object of my life; my brain grew 
feverish with the harassment of restless 
projects—the recoil of thwarted ideas. 
There was not one in the family group (al- 
ways excepting that unseen and cloistered 
sufferer) who betrayed the wear-and-tear 
of our trouble so much as I. James re- 
marked once that I was improved by los- 
ing some of my boyish ruddiness—I was 
“toning down,” he said. On another oc- 
casion, with that Mephistophiles smile of 
# his, he observed that it must be that I was 
after the handsome rewards—the sum to- 
tal would make a comfortable setting-out 
for a person just starting in the world. 

I do not think he wished to quarrel 
with me; he was always doubly pleasant, 
after any such waspish sting ; he was na- 
turally satirical, and he could not always 
curb his inclination to be so at my ex- 
pense. 

In the mean time an impression grew 
upon me that he was watching me—with 
what intent I had not yet decided. 

In all this time I had not seen Eleanor. 
She had recovered from her illness, so as 
to be about her room, but had not yet 
joined the family at meals. I went fre- 
quently to the house ; it had been a second 
home to me ever since I left the haunts 
of my boyhood and the old red-brick man- 
sion, with the Grecian portico, whose 
massive pillars were almost reflected in 
the waters of Seneca lake, so close to the 
shore did it stand—and where my mother 
still resided, amidst the friends who had 
known her in the days of her happiness 
—that is, of my father’s life. 

With the same freedom as of old, I went 
and came to and from Mr. Argyll’s. I 
was not apprehensive of intruding upon 
Eleanor, because she never left her apart- 
ments; while Mary, gay young creature, 
troubled and grieved as she was, could not 


Vou. L.—14, 


stay always in the shadow. At her age, 
the budding blooms of womanhood re- 
quire sunshine. She was lonely, and 
when she left her sister to the solitude 
which Eleanor preferred, “she wanted 
company,” she said. “ James was glo-my, 
and would not try-to amuse her—not that 
she wanted to be amused, but every thing 
was so sad, and she felt so timid, it was a 
relief to have any one to talk to, or even 
to look at.” I felt very sorry for her. It 
became a part of my duty to bring her 
books, and sometimes to read them aloud, 
through the lengthening evenings ; at oth- 
ers to while away the time with a game 
of chess. The piano was abandoned out 
of respect for the mourner in the cham- 
ber above. Carols would rise to Mary’s 
lips, as they rise from the lark at sunrise, 
but she always broke them off, drowning 
them in sighs. Her elastic spirit constant- 
ly asserted itself, while the tender sym- 
pathy of a most warm, affectionate nature 
as constantly depressed it. She could not 
speak of Eleanor without tears; and for 
this my heart blessed her. She did not 
know of the choking in my own throat 
which often prevented me from speaking, 
when I ought, perhaps, to be uttering. 
words of help or comfort. 

James was always hovering about like 
a restless spirit. It had been one of his 
indolent habits to spend a great deal of 
time with the ycung ladies; and now he 
was forever in the house; but so uneasy, 
so irritable—as Mary said—he was not an 
agreeable companion. He would pick up 
a book in the library; in five minutes he 
would throw it down, and walk twice. or 
thrice up and down the hall, out upon the 
piazza, back into the parlor and stand 
looking out of the windows—then to the 
library and take up another book. He had 
the air of one always listening—always 
waiting. He had, too, a kind of haunted 
look, if my reader can imagine what that 
is. I guessed that he was listening and 
waiting for Eleanor—whom, like myself, 
he had not seen since the Sunday so im- 
memorial; but that other look I did not 
seek to explain. 





There had been a light fall of snow. 
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It seemed as if winter had come in No- 
vember. But in a few hours this aspect 
vanished ; the snow melted like a dream; 
the zenith was a deep, molten blue, trans- 
fused with the pale sunshine which is only 
seen in Indian-summer; a tender mist 
circled the horizon with a zone of purple. 
I could not stay in the office that after- 
noon, so infinitely sad, so infinitely lovely. 
I put aside the law-papers which I had 
been arranging for a case in which I was 
first to appear before a jury and make my 
maidenargument. The air, soft as that of 
summer and scented with the indescribable 
perfume of perishing leaves, came to me 
through the open window, with a mes- 
sage calling me abroad; I took up my 
hat, stepped out upon the pavement, and 
wandering along the avenue in the direc- 
tion of the house, went in upon the lawn. 
I had thought to go out into the open 
country for a long walk; but my heart 
drew me and held me here. The language 
of all beauty, and of infinity itself, is love. 
.The divine melancholy of music, the deep 
tranquillity of summer noons, the softened 
splendor of autumn days, haunting one 
with ineffable joy and sadness—what is 
the name of all this varying demonstra- 
tion of beauty, but love? 

I walked beneath the trees slowly, my 
feet nestling amid the thickly-strewn 
leaves and pressing a faint aroma from 
the moist earth. To and fro fora long 
time I rambled, thinking no tangible 
thoughts, but my soul silently filling, all 
the time, like a fountain fed by secret 
springs. To the back of the lawn, ex- 
tending around and behind the flower- 
garden, was a little ascent, covered by a 
grove of elms and maples, in the midst of 
which was a summer-honse which had 
been a favorite resort of Eleanor. Hith- 
er I finally bent my steps, and seating 
myself, looked musingly upon the lovely 
prospect around and beneath me. The 
rustic temple opened toward the river, 
which was visible from here, rolling in its 
blue splendor across the exquisite land- 
scape. Theré is a fascination in no 





which will keep the eyes fixed upon i 
through hours of reverie; I sat there, 
¢ 





mindful of the near mountains, the purple 
mist, the white ships, the busy village, but 
gazing only at the blue ripples forever slip- 
ping away from the point of my obserya- 
tion. My spirit exhaled like the mist and 
ascended in aspiration. My grief aspired, 
and arose in passionate prayers to the 
white throne of the eternal justice—it 
arose in tears, etherealized and drawn up 
by the rays from the one great source and 
sun—the Spirit of love. I prayed and 
wept for her. No thought of myself 
mingled with these emotions. 

Suddenly a slight chill fell upon me. I 
started to perceive that the sun had set. 
A band of orange belted the west. As 
the sun dropped behind the hills the 
moon came up in the east. It seemed as 
if her silver light frosted what it touched ; 
the air grew sharp, a thin, white cloudg 
spread itself over the river. I had sat 
there long enough, and I was forcing my- 
self to a consciousness of the fact, when I 
saw one coming through the flower-gar- 
den and approaching the summer-house. 

The blood paused in my veins when 1 
saw that it was Eleanor. The sunset yet 
lingered, and the cold moonlight shone 
full on her face. I remembered how I 
had seen her, that last time but one, glow: 
ing and flushing in triumphant beauty, 
attired with the utmost skilled coquetry 
of a young, beloved woman, who is glad 
of her charms because another prizes them. 

Now she came along the lonesome 
path, between the withered flower-beds, 
clothed in deepest black, walking with a 
feeble step, one small white hand holding 
the sable shawl across her chest, a long 
crape vail thrown over her head, from 
which her face looked out, white and still. 

A pang like that of death transfixed 
me, as I gazed at her. Not one rose left 
in the garden of her young life! The 
ruin through which she walked was not 
so complete—but this garden would res- 
urrect itself in the month of another 
spring—while for her there was no spring 
on this side of the grave. Not one tint on 
the snowy cheek ! the dimples and smiles 
fled—the lips pressed together—the brow 
like marble. Ifmarblecould waste away, 
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she was like a glorious statue grown thin 
and wan. The frosty air, the pure moon- 
light, were not more cold and white. 

Slowly she threaded her way, with bent 
gaze, through the garden, out upon the 
hill-side, and up to the little rustic temple 
in which she had spent so many happy 
hours with him. When she had reached 
the grassy platform in front of it, she 
raised her eyes and swept a glance around 
upon the familiar scene. There were no 
tears in her blue eyes, and her lips did 
not quiver. It was not until she had en- 
circled the horizon with that quiet, beam- 
less look, that.she perceived me. I rose 
to my feet, my expression only doing rev- 
erence to her sorrow, for I had no words. 

She held out her hand, and as I took 
it, she said with gentleness—as if her 

wsweetness must excuse the absence of her 
former smiles : 

“Are you well, Richard? You look 
thin. Be careful of yourself—is it not too 
chilly for you to be sitting here at this 
hour ?” 

I pressed her hand,and turned away, 
vainly endeavoring to command my voice. 
I had changed! but it was like Eleanor 
to put herself aside and remember others. 

“ Nay, do not go,” she said, as she saw 
that I was leaving her out of fear of in- 
truding upon her visit, “I shall remain 
here but a few moments, and I will lean 
upon your arm back to the house. I am 
not strong, and the walk up the hill has 
tired me. I wanted to see you, Richard. 
I thought some of coming down-stairs a 
little while this evening. I want to thank 
you.” 

The words were just whispered, and 
she turned immediately and looked away 
at the river. Iunderstood her well. She 
wanted to thank me for the spirit which 
had prompted me in my earnest, though 
unsuccessful efforts. And coming down 
to the family-group a little while in the 
evening, that was for Mary’s sake, and 
her poor father’s. Her own light had ex- 
pired, but she did not wish to darken the 
hearth-stone any more than was unavoid- 





ing upon the river and the sky. Aftera 
time, with a long, tremulous sigh, she 
arose to go. A gleam from the west fell 
upon a single violet which, protected from 
the frost, by the projecting roof, smiled 
up at us, near the door of the summer- 
house. With a wild kind of passion 
breaking through her quiet, Eleanor 
stooped, gathered it, pressed it to her lips, 
and burst into tears—it was her favorite 
flower—Henry’s favorite. 

It was agony to see her cry, yet, better, 
perhaps, than such marble repose. She 
was too weak to bear this sudden shock 
alone; she leaned upon my shéulder, 
every sob which shook her frame echoed 
by me. Yes! I am not ashamed to con- 
fess it! When manhood is fresh and un- 
sullied, its tears are not wrung out in 
those single drops of mortal anguish 
which the rock gives forth when time and 
the foot of the world bas hardened it. I 
could still remember when I had kissed 
my mother, and wept my boyish troubles 
well upon her breast. Ishould have been 
harder than the nether millstone, had I 
not wept with Eleanor then. 

I mastered myself in order to assist her 
to regain composure, for I was alarmed 
lest the violence of her emotion should 
break down the remnant of her frail 
strength. She, too, struggled against the 
storm, soon growing outwardly calm, and 
with the violet pressed to her bosom with 
one hand, with the other she clung to my 
arm, and we returned to the house, where 
they were already looking for. Elea- 
nor. 

Under the full light of the hall-lamp we 
encountered James. It was his first meet- 
ing with his cousin, as well as mine. He 
gave her a quick, penetrating look, held 
out his hand, his lips moved as if striving 
to form a greeting. It was evident that 
the change was greater than he expected ; 
he dropped his hand, before her fin- 
gers had touched it, and rushing past 
us through the open door, he closed it be- 
hind him, remaining out until long after 
tea. 


able. She sunk down upon the seat I When he came in, Eleanor had retired 


had vacated, remaining motionless, look- 


0 her chamber, and Mary brought him 
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the cup of tea which she had kept hot for 
him. 

“You are a good girl, Mary,” he said, 
drinking it hastily, as if to get rid of it. 
“T hope nobody will ever make you look 
like that/ I thought broken hearts were 
easily mended—that girls usually had 
theirs broken three or four times, and 
patched them up again—but I have 
ehanged my mind.” 

That gloomy look, which Mary de- 
clared she dreaded, clouded his face again. 
His countenance was most variable ; noth- 
ing could exceed it in glitter and brilliant 
color when he was in his pleasing mood, 
but when sullen or sad, it was sallow and 
lusterless. Thus it looked that evening. 
But I must close this chapter now and 
here—it is consecrated to that meeting 
with the object of my sorrow and adora- 
tion, and I will not prolong it with the 
Getails of other events. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HAUNTED GRAVE. 

WueEn I returned to my boarding-house 
that same evening, I found a telegram 
awaiting me from Mr. Burton, asking me 
to come down to the city in the morning. 
I went down by the earliest train, soon 
after, ringing the bell at the door of his 
private residence in Twenty-third street ; 
a servant ushered me into the library, 
where I found the master of the house so 
absorbed in thought, as he sat before the 
grate with his eyes bent upon the glowing 
coals, that he did not observe my entrarice 
until I spoke hisname. Springing to his 
feet, he shook me heartily by the hand; 
we had already become warm personal 
friends. 

“ You are early,” he said, “‘ but so much 
the better. We will have the more time 
for business.” 

“Have you heard any thing?” was my 
first question. 

“Well, no. Don’t hope that I have 
called you here to satisfy you with any 
positive discoveries. The work goes on™ 





alowly. I was never so baffled but once 4 


before; and then, as now, there was a 
woman in the case. A cunning woman 
will elude the very Prince of Lies, himself, 
to say nothing of honest men like us. She 
has been after the child.” 


“ She has ?” ° 


“Yes. And has taken it away with 
her. And I know no more of her where- 
abouts than I did before. There! You 
must certainly feel like trusting your case 
to some sharper person to work up ;’—he 
looked mortified as he said it. 

Before I go further I must explain to 
my reader just how far the investigation 
into the acts and hiding-place of Leesy 
Sullivan had proceeded. Of course we 
had called upon her aunt in Blankville, 
and approached the question of the child 
with all due caution. She had answered 
us frankly enough, at first—that Leesy @ 
had a cousin, who lived in New York, 
whom she was much attached to, and 
who was dead, poor thing! But the mo- 
ment we intruded the infant into the con- 
versation, she flew into a rage, asked if 
“ we'd come there to insult a respectable 
widdy, as wasn’t responsible for what 
others did?” and would not be coaxed or 
threatened into any further speech on the 
subject, fairly driving us out of the room 
and (I regret to add) down the stairs with 
the broomstick. As we could not sum- 
mon into court and compel her to answer 
at that time, we were compelled to “let 
her alone.” One thing, however, became 
apparent at the interview—that there was 
shame or blame, or at least a family quar- 
rel, connected with the child. 

After that,in New York, Mr. Burton 
ascertained that there had been a cousin, 
who had died, but whether she had been 
married and left a babe, or not, was stilla 
matter of some doubt. 

He had spent over a week in searching 
for Leesy Sullivan, in the vicinity of 
Blankville, at every intermediate station 
between that and New York, and through- 
out the city itself, assisted by scores of 
detectives, who all of them had her pho- 
tograph, taken from a likeness which Mr. 
Burton had found in her deserted room 
at her boarding-place. This picture must 
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have been taken more than a year pre- 
vious, as it looked younger and happier; 
the face was soft and round, the eyes melt- 
ing with warmth and light, and the rich, 
dark hair dressed with evident care. Still, 
Leesy bore resemblance enough to her 
fcrmer self, to make her photograph an 
efficient aid. Yet not one trace of her 
had been chanced upon since I, myself, 
had seen her fly away, at the mention of 
the word which I had purposely uttered, 
and disappear over the wooded hill. We 
had nearly made up our minds that she 
had committed suicide; we had searched 
the shore for miles in the vicinity of More- 
land villa, and had fired guns over the 
water; but if she had hidden herself in 
those cold depths, she had done it most 
effectually. 

The gardener’s wife, at the villa, had 
kept vigilant watch, as I had requested, 
but she had never any thing to report— 
the sewing-girl came no more to haunt 
the piazza or the sur~~r house. Finally 
Mr. Burton had given over active mea- 
sures, relying simply upon the presence 
of the child in New York, to bring back 
the protectress into his nets, if indeed she 
was still upon the earth. He said rightly, 
that if she were concealed and had any 
knowledge of the efforts made to discover 
her, the surest means of hastening her re- 
appearance would be to apparently relin- 
quish all pursuit. He had a person hired 
to watch the premises of the nurse con- 
stantly; a person who took a room next 
to hers in the tenement-house where she 
resided, apparently employed in knitting 
childrens’ fancy woolen garments, but 
really for the purpose of giving immediate 
notification should the guardian of the in- 
fant appear upon the scene. In the mean 
time he was kept informed of the senti- 
ments of the nurse, who had avowed her 
intention of throwing the baby upon the 
authorities, if its board was not paid at 
the end of the month. “ Hard enough,” 
she avowed it was, “to get the praties for 
the mouths of her own chilther; and the lit- 
tle girl was growing large,now. The milk 
wouldn’t do at all, at all, but she must have 
her praties and her bit bread wid the rest.” 








In answer to these complaints, the wool- 
knitter had professed such an interest in 
the innocent little thing, that, sooner than 
allow it to go to the alms-house, or the 
orphan asylum, or any other such place, 
shé would take it to her own room, and 
share her portion with it, when the nurse’s 
month was up, until it was certain that 
the aunt was not coming to see after it, 
she said. 

With this understanding between them, 
the two women got along finely together ; 
little Nora, just toddling about, was a 
pretty child, and her aunt had not spared 
stitches in making up her clothes, which 
were of good material, and ornamented 
with lavish tucks and embroidery. She 
was often, for half a day at a time, in the 
room with the new tenant, when her 
nurse was out upon errands, or at work; 
and the former sometimes took her out in 
her arms for a breath of air upon the be 
ter streets. Mr. Burton had seen little 
Nora several times; he thought she re- 
sembled Miss Sullivan, though not strik- 
ingly. She had the same eyes, dark and 
bright. 

Two days before Mr. Burton telegraph- 
ed for me to come down to New York, 
Mrs. Barber, the knitting detective, was 
playing with the child in her own room. 
It was growing toward night, and the 
nurse was out getting her Saturday after- 
noon supplies at Washington Market ; she 
did not expect her back for at least an 
hour. Little Nora was in fine spirits, 
being delighted with a biue and white 
hood which her friend had manufactured 
for her curly head. As they frolicked to- 
gether, the door opened, a young woman 
came in, caught the child to her breast, 
kissed it, and cried. ‘“ An-nee—an-nee,” 
lisped the baby—and Mrs. Barber, slip- 
ping out, with the excuse that she would 
go for the nurse, who was in at a neigh- 
bor’s, jumped into a car and rode up to 
Twenty-third street. In half an hour Mr. 
Burton was at the tenement-house; the 
nurse had not yet returned from market, 
and the bird had flown, carrying the baby 
with her. He was sufficiently annoyed 
at this denouement, In the arrangements 
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made, the fact of the nurse being away 
had not been contemplated ; there was no 
one to keep on the track of the fugitive 
while the officer was notified. One of 
the children said that the lady had left 
some money for mother; there was, ly- 
ing on the table, a sum which more than 
covered the arrears due, and a note of 
thanks, But the baby, with its little cloak 
and its new blue hood, had vanished. 
Word was dispatched to the various of- 
fices, and the night spent in looking for 
the two; butthere is no place like a great 
city for eluding pursuit; and up to the 
hour of my arrival at Mr. Burton’s he had 
learned nothing. 

All this had fretted the detective; I 
could see it, although he did not say as 
much. He who had brought hundreds 
of accomplished rogues to justice did not 
like to be foiled by a woman. Talking 
on the subject with me, as we sat before 
the fire in his library, with closed doors, 
he said: 

“The most terrible antagonist he had 
yet encountered had been a woman—that 
her will was a match for his own, yet he 
had broken with ease the spirits of the 
boldest men. However, Miss Sullivan 
is not a woman of that stamp. - If she has 
commited a crime, she has done it in a 
burst of passion, and’ remorse will kill 
her, though the vengeance of the law 
should never overtake her. But she is 
subtle and elusive. It is not reason that 
makes her cunning, but feeling. With 
man it would be reason; and asI could 
follow the course of his argument, which- 
ever path it took, I should soon overtake 
it. But a woman, working from a pas- 
sion, either of hate or love, will sometimes 
come tosuch novel conclusions as to defy 
the sharpest guesses of the intellect. I 
should like, above all things, a quiet con- 
versation with that girl. And I will have 
it, some day.” 

The determination with which he 
avowed himself showed that he had no 
idea of giving up the case. A few other 
of his observations [ will repeat: 

He said that the blow which killed 
Heury Moreland was given by a profes- 





sional murderer, a man, without con- 
science or remorse, probably a hireling. 
A woman may have tempted, persuaded 


or paid him to do the deed; if so, the | 


guilt rested upon her in its awful weight ; 
but no woman’s hand, quivering with pas- 
sion, had driven that steady and relentless 
blow. It was not given by the hand of 
jealousy—it was too coldly calculated, 
too firmly executed—no passion, no thrill 
of feeling about it. 

“ Then you think,” said I, “ that Leesy 
Sullivan robbed the family whose happi- 
ness she was about to destroy, to pay 
some villain to commit the murder ?” 

“ It looks like it,” he answered, his eye 
dropping evasively. 

I felt that I was not fully in the detec- 
tive’s confidence; there was something 
working powerfully in his mind, to which 
he gave me no clue; but I bad so much 
faith in him that I was not offended by 
his reticence. Anxious I was, eager, 
curious—if it suit» . call such a devour- 
ing fire of longing as I felt, curiosity. 
He must have known that I perceived hi8 
reservations ; if so, he had his own way 
of conducting matters, from which he 
could not diverge, for my passing benefit. 
Twelve o’clock came, as we sat talking, 
before the fire, which gave a genial air to 
the room, though almost unnecessary, the 
“squaw winter” of the previous morn- 
ing being followed by another balmy and 
sunlit day. Mr. Burton rung for lunch to 
be brought in where we were; and while 
we sipped the strong coffee, and helped 
ourselves to the contents of the tray, the 
servant being dismissed, my host made a 
proposition which had evidently been on 
his mind all the morning. 

I was already so familiar with his per- 
sonal surroundings as to know that he 
was a widower, with two children; the 
eldest, a boy of fifteen, away at school; 
the second, a girl of eleven, of delicate 
health, and educated at home, so far as 
she studied at all, by a day-governess. I 
had never seen this daughter—Lenore, he 
called her—but I could guess, without 
particular shrewdness, that his heart was 
wrapped up in her. He could not 
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mention her name without a glow coming 
into his face ; her frail health appeared to 
be the anxiety of his life. I could hear 
her, now, taking a singing-lesson in a dis- 
tant apartment, and as her pure voice 
rose clear and high, mounting and mount- 
ing with airy-steps the difficult scale, I 
listened delightedly, making a picture in 
my mind of the graceful little creature 
such a voice should belong to. 

Her father was listening, too, with a 
smile in his eye, half forgetful of his coffee. 
Presently he said, in a low voice, speaking 
at first with some reluctance: 

“T sent for you to-day, more particu- 
larly to make you the confidential witness 
of an experiment than any thing else. 
You hear my Lenore singing now—has 
she not a sweet voice? I have told you 
how delicate her health is. I discovered, 
by chance, some two or three years since, 
that she had peculiar attributes. She is 
an excellent clairvoyant. When I first 
discovered it, I made use of her rare fac- 
ulty to assist me in my more important 
labors ; but I soon discovered that it told 
fearfully upon her health. It seemed to 
drain the slender stream of vitality nearly 
dry. Our physician told me that I must 
desist, entirely, all experiments of the 
kind with her. He was peremptory about 
it, but he had need only to caution me. I 
would sooner drop a year out of my short- 
ening future than to take one grain from 
that increasing strength which I watch 
from day to day with deep solicitude. 
She is my only girl, Mr. Redfield, and the 
image of her departed mother. You must 
not wonder if I am foolish about my Le- 
nore. For eighteen months I have not 
exercised my power over her to place her 
in the trance state, or whatever it is, in 
which, with the clue in her hand, she will 
unwind the path to more perplexed laby- 
rinths than those of the fair one’s bower. 
And I tell you, solemnly, that if, by so 
doing, she could point out to me pots of 
gold, or the secrets of diamond mines, I 
would not risk her slightest welfare, by 
again exhausting her recruiting energies. 
Nevertheless, so deeply am I interested in 
the tragedy to which you have called my 





attention—so certain am I that I am on 
the eve of the solution of the mystery— 
and such an act of justice and righteous- 
ness do I deem it that it should be exposed 
in its naked truth before those who have 
suffered from the crime—that I have re- 
solved to place Lenore once more in the 
clairvoyant state, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the hiding-place of Leesy Sulli- 
van, and I have sent for you to witness 
the result.” 

This announcement took away the rem- 
nant of my appetite. Mr. Burton rung to 
have the tray removed, and to bid the 
servant tell Miss Lenore, as soon as she 
had lunched, to come to the library. We 
had but a few minutes to wait. Presently 
we heard a light stép; her father cried 
“ Come in!” in answer to her knock, and 
a lovely child entered, greeting me with & 
mingled air of grace and timidity—a 
vision of sweetness and beauty more per- 
fect than I could have anticipated. Her 
golden hair waved about her slender 
throat, in glistening tendrils. Seldom do 
we see such hair, except upon the heads 
of infants—soft, lustrous, fine, floating at 
will, and curled at the end in little shining 
rings. Her eyes were a celestial blue— 
celestial, not only because of the pure 
heavenliness of their color, but because you 
could not look into them without thinking 
of angels. Her complexion was the most 
exquisite possible, fair, with a flush as of 
sunset-light on the cheeks—too transpar- 
ent for perfect health, showing the wan- 
dering of the delicate veins in the temples. 
Her blue dress, with its fluttering sash, 
and the little jacket of white cashmere 
which shielded her neck and arms, were 
all dainty, and in keeping with the wearer. 
She did not have the serene air of a seraph, 
though she looked like one; nor the list- 
less manner of an invalid. She gave her 
father a most winning, childish smile, 
looking full of joy to think he was at 
home, and had sent for her. She was so 
every way charming that I held out my 
arms to kiss her, and she, with the instinct 
of children, who perceive who their real 
lovers are, gave me a willing yet shy 
embrace. Mr. Burton looked pleased as 
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MR. BURTON MESMERIZING LENORE, 


he saw how satisfactory was the impres- 
sion made by his Lenore. 

Placing her in a chair before him, he put 
a photograph of Miss Sullivan in her hand. 

“Father wants to put his little girl to 
sleep again,” he said, gently. 

An expression of unwillingness just 
crossed her face; but she smiled, instantly, 
looking up at him with the faith of affec- 
tion which would have placed her life in 
his keeping, and said, ‘‘ Yes, papa,” in as- 
sent. 

He made a few passes over her ; when I 
saw their effect, I did not wonder that he 
shrunk from the experiment—my surprise 
was rather that he could be induced to 
make it, under any circumstances. The 
lovely face became distorted as with pain; 
the little hands twitched—so did the lips 
and eyelids. I turned away, not having 
fortitude to witness any thing so jarring 
to my sensibilities. When I looked again, 
her countenance had recovered its tran- 
quillity ; the eyes were fast closed, but she 
appeared to ponder upon the picture 
which she held. 








“ Do you see the person now ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Tn what kind of a place is she ?” 

“ She isin a small room; it has two win- 
dows. There is no carpet on the floor. 
There is a bed and a table, a stove and 
some chairs. It is in the upper story*of 
a large brick house, I do not know in what 
place.” ' 

“ What is she doing?” 

“She is sitting near the back window ; 
it looks out on the roofs of other houses; 
she is holding a pretty little child on her 
lap.” 

“She must be in the city,” remarked Mr. 
Burton, aside; “the large house and the 
congregated roofs would imply it. Can 
you not tell me the name of the street?” 

“ No, I can not see it. I was never in 
this place before. I can see water, as I 
look out of the window. It appears like 
the bay; and I see plenty of ships, but 
there is some green land across the water, 
besides distant houses.” 

“Tt must be somewhere in the suburbs, 
or in Brooklyn. Are there no signs an 
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the shops, which you can read, as you look 
out ?” 

“No, papa.” 

“ Well, go down the stairs, and out upon 
the street, and tell me the number of the 
house.” 

“Tt is No. —,” she said, after a few mo- 
ments’ silence. 

“Go along until you come to a corner, 
and read me the name of the street.” 

“ Court street,” she answered, presently. 

“Tt is in Brooklyn,” exclaimed the de- 
tective, triumphantly. “There is nothing 
now to prevent us going straight to the 
spot. Lenore, go back now, to the house; 
tell us on which floor is this room, and 
how situated.” 

Again there was silence while she re- 
traced her steps. 

“Tt is on the fourth floor, the first door 
to the left, as you reach the landing.” 

Lenore began to look weary and ex- 
hausted ; the sweat broke out on her brow, 
and she panted as if fatigued with climb- 
ing flights of stairs. Her father, with a 
regretful air, wiped her forehead, kissing 
it tenderly as he did so. A few more of 
those cabalistic touches, followed by the 
same painful contortions of those beauti- 
ful features, and Lenore was herself again. 
But she was pale and languid ; she droop- 
ed against her father’s breast, as he held 
her in his arms, the color faded from her 
cheeks, too listless to smile in answer to 
his caresses. Placing her on the sofa, he 
took from a nook in his secretary a bottle 
of old port, poured out a tiny glass full, 
and gave to her.’ The wine revived her 
almost instantly; the smiles and bloom 
came back, though she still seemed ex- 
ceedingly weary. 

“She will be like a person exhausted 
by a long journey, or great labor, for seve- 
ral days,” said Mr. Burton, as I watched 
the child. “It cost me a pang to make 
such a demand upon her; I hope it will 
be the last time—at least until she is older 
and stronger than now.” 

“T should think the applicatioa of elec- 
tricity would restore some of the vitality 
which has been taken from her,” I sug- 
gested. 





“T shall try it this evening,” was his re- 
ply; “in the mean time, if we intend to 
benefit by the sacrifice of my little Lenore, 
let us lose no time. Something may oc- 
cur to send the fugitive flying again. And 
now, my dear little girl, you must lie 
down a while this afternoon, and be care- 
ful of yourself. ‘You shall dine with us 
to-night, if you are not too tired, and we 
shall bring you some flowers—a bouquet 
from old John’s conservatory, sure.” 

Committing his darling to the house- 
keeper’s charge, with many instructions 
and warnings, and a lingering look which 
betrayed his anxiety, Mr. Burton was soon 
ready, and we departed, taking a stage 
for Fulton Ferry a little after one o’clock. 

About an hour and a quarter brought 
us to the brick house on Court street, far 
out toward the suburbs, which had the 
number indicated upon it. No one ques- 
tioned our coming, it being a tenement- 
house, and we ascended a long succession 
of stairs, until we came to the fourth 
floor, and stood before the door on the 
left-hand side. I trembled a little with 
excitement. My companion, laying his 
hand firmly on the knob, was arrested by 
finding the door locked. At this he 
knocked; but there was no answer to his 
summons. Amid the assortment of keys 
which he carried with him, he found one 
to fit the lock; in a moment the door 
stood open, and we entered to meet— 
blank solitude! 

The room had evidently been deserted 
but a short time, and by some one expect- 
ing to return. There was a fire covered 
down in the stove, and three or four pota- 
toes in the little oven, to be baked for the 
humble supper. There was no trunk, no 
chest, no clothing in the room, only the 
scant furniture which Lenore had de- 
scribed, a few dishes in the cupboard, and 
some cooking utensils, which had been 
rented, probably, with the room. On the 
table were two things confirmatory of the 
occupants—a bowl, containing the re- 
mains of a child’s dinner of bread-and- 
milk, and a piece of embroidery—a half- 
finished collar. 

At Mr. Burton’s request I went down 
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to the shop on the first floor, and inquired 
in what direction the young woman with 
the little child had gone, and how long 
she had been out. 

“She went, maybe, half an hour ago ; 
she took the little girl out for a walk, I 
think. She told me she’d be back before 
supper, when she stopped to pay for a bit 
of coal, and to have it carried up.” 

I returned with this information. 

“T’m sorry, now, that we inquired,” 
said the detectiye; “that fellow will be 
sure to sce her first, and tell her that she 
has had callers; that will frighten her at 
once. I must go below, and keep my 
watch from there.” 

“Tf you do not care for a second person 
to watch with you, I believe I will go on 
to Greenwood. We are so near it, now, 
and I would like to visit poor Henry’s 
grave.” 

“T do not need you at all now; only, 
do not be absent toolong. When I meet 
this Leesy Sullivan, whom I have not yet 
seen, you remember, I want a long talk 
with her. The last object I have is to 
frighten her; I shall seek to soothe her, 
instead. If I can once meet her face to 
face, and voice to voice, I believe I can 
tame the antelope or the lioness, which- 
ever she turns out to be. I do not think 
I shall have to coerce her—not even 
if she is guilty. Ifshe is guilty she will 
give herself up. I may even take her 
home to dinner with us,” he added, with 
asmile. “Don’t shudder, Mr. Redfield 
—we often dine in company with mur- 
derers—sometimes when we have only 
our friends and neighbors with us. I as- 
sure you I have often had that honor!” 

His grim humor was melancholy to me 
—but who could wonder that a man of 
Mr. Burton’s peculiar experience should 
be touched with cynicism? Besides, I felt 
that there was more in the inner meaning 
of his words than appeared upon their 
outer surface, I left him, sitting in a 
sheltered corner of the shop below, in a 
position where he could command the 
street and the entrance-hall without being 
himself observed, and making himself 
friendly with the busy little man behind 








the counter, of whom he had already pur- 
chased a pint of chestnuts. It wasas well 
that I should be out of the way. Miss 
Sullivan knew me, and might take the 
alarm at some distant glimpse of me, 
while Mr. Burton’s person must be un- 
known to her, unless she had been the 
better detective of the two, and marked 
him when he was ignorant of her vi- 
cinity. 

Stepping into a passing car, in a few 
minutes I had gone from the city of the 
living to the city of the dead. Beautiful, 
silentcity! There the costly and gleaming 
portals raised at the entrance of those 


‘mansions, tell us the name and age of the 


inhabitants, but the inhabitants them- 
selves we never behold. Knock as loud 
and long as we may at those marble 
doors, cry, entreat, implore, they hold 
themselves invisible. Nevermore are 
they “at home” to us. We, who once 
were never kept waiting, must go from 
the threshold now, without a word of 
welcome. City of the dead—to which 
that city of the living must soon remove, 
who is there can walk thy silent streets 
without a prescience of the time when he, 
too, will take up his abode in thee for- 
ever? Strange city of solitude! where 
thousands whose homes are ranged side 
by side, know not one the other, and give 
no greeting to the pale new-comers. 

With meditations like these, only ‘far 
too solemn for words, I wandered 
through the lovely place, where still, sum- 
mer seemed to linger, as if loth to quit the 
graves she beautified. With Eleanor and 
Henry in my heart, I turned in the di- 
rection of the family burial-plot, wishing 
that Eleanor were with me on that glo- 
rious day that she might first behold his 
grave under such gentle auspices of light, 
foliage and flowers—for I knew that she 
contemplated a pilgrimage to this spot, 
as soon as her strength would warrant 
the attempt. 

I approached the spot by a winding 
path ; the soft plash of a fountain sound- 
ed through a little thicket of evergreens, 
and I saw the gleam of the wide basin 
into which it fell; a solitary bird poured 
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forth a mournful flood of lamentation 
from some high branch not far away. It 
required but little aid of fancy to hear in 
that “melodious madness” the cry of 
some broken heart, haunting, in the form 
of this bird, the place of the loved one’s 
sleep. 

There were other wanderers than my- 
self in the cemetery ; a funeral train was 
coming through the gate as I passed in, 
and I met another within a few steps; 
but in the secluded path where I now 
walked I was alone. With the slow step 
of one who meditates sad things, I ap- 
proached Henry’s grave. Gliding away 
by another devious path, I saw a female 
figure— 

“Tt is some other mourner whom I 
have disturbed from her vigil by some of 
these tombs,” I thought—“ or, perchance, 
one who was passing further on before 
reaching the goal of her grief,’—and with 
this I dismissed her from my mind, hav- 
ing had, at the best, only an indistinct 
glimpse of a woman, and the momentary 
flutter of her garments as she passed be- 
yond a group of tall shrubs and was lost 
to view. 

The next moment I knelt by the sod 
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which covered that young and noble form. 
Do not think me extravagant in my emo- 
tions. I was not so—only overpowered, 
always, by intense sympathy with the 
sufferers by that calamity. I had so 
mused upon Eleanor’s sorrow, that I had, 
as it were, made it mine. I bowed my 
head, breathing a prayer for her; then, 
leaning against the trunk of a tree whose 
leaves no longer afforded shade to the 
carefully-cultivated family inclosure, my 
eyes fell upon the grave. There were 
beautiful flowers fading upon it, which 
some friendly hand had laid there with- 
in a day or two. Ten or fifteen minutes 
I may have passed in reverie; then, as I 
arose to depart, I took up a fading bud or 
two and a sprig of myrtle, placing them 
in my vest-pocket, to give Eleanor upon 
my return. As I stooped to gather them, 
I perceived the imprint of a child’s foot, 
here and there, all about the grave—a 
tiny imprint, in the fresh mold, as of 
some toddling babe whose little feet had 
hardly learned to steady themselves. 

There were one or two marks of a wo- 
man’s slender shoe; but it was the infant 
feet which impressed me. It flashed 
upon me what female figure it was which 
[had seen flitting away as I approached; 
now that I recalled it, J even recognized 
the tall, slender form, with the slight 
stoop of the shoulders, of which I had 
obtained but a half-glance. I hastily pur- 
sued the path she had taken; but my 
haste was behind hers by at least a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

I realized that I would only lose time 
by looking for her in those winding ave- 
nues, every one of which might be taking 
me from instead of toward the fugitives; 
so I turned back to the gate and question- 
ed the keeper, if he had seen a tall young 
woman with a little child pass out within 
the last half-hour. He had seen several 
children and women go out in that time; 
and as I could not tell how this particular 
one was dressed, I could not arouse his 
recollection to any certainty on the point. 

“ She was probably carrying the child,” 
I said; ‘“ she had a consumptive Jook, and 
was sad-looking, thongh her face was 
doubtless hidden in her vail.” 
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“It’s quite likely,” he responded; 
“mostly the women that do come here 
look sad, and many of them keep their 
vails down. However, it’s my impression 
there hasn’t nochild of that age been past 
here, lately. I noticed one going in about 
two o'clock, and if it’s thai one, she 
hasn’t come out yet.” 

So while Mr. Burton sat in the shop in 
Court street keeping watch, I sat at the 
gates of Greenwood ; but no Leesy Sulli- 
van came forth ; and when the gates were 
closed for the night, I was obliged to go 
away disappointed. 

The girl began to grow some elusive 
phantom in my mind. I could almost 
doubt that there was any such creature, 
with black, wild eyes, and hectic cheeks, 
whom I was pursuing; whom I chanced 
upon in strange places, at unexpected 
times, but could never find when Isought 
her—who seemed to blend herself in this 
unwarrantable way with the tragedy 
which wrung some other hearts. What 
had she to do with Henry’sgrave? A feel- 
ing of dislike, of mortal aversion, grew 
upon me—I could not pity her any more 
—this dark spirit who, having perchance 
wrought this irremediable woe, could not 
now sink into the depths where she be- 
longed, but must haunt and hover on the 
edges of my trouble, fretting me to follow 
her, only to mock and elude. 

Before leaving the cemetery I offered 
two policemen a hundred dollars if they 
should succeed in detaining the woman 
and child whose description I gave them, 
until word could be sent to the office of 
the detective police ; and I left them, with 
another on guard at the gates, perambu- 
lating the grounds, peering into vaults 
and ghostly places in search ofher. When 
I got out at the house on Court street I 
found my friend quite tired of eating 
chestnuts and talking to the little man 
behind the counter. © 

“* Well,” said he, “the potatoes will be 
roasted to death before their owner re- 
turns. We have been led another wild- 
goose chase.’ 

“T have seen her,” I answered. 

“ What ?” 





“ And lost her. I believe she is a little 
snaky, she has such a slippery way with 
her.” 

“Tut! tut! so has a frightened deer! 
But how did it happen?” 

I told him, and he was quite downcast 
atthe unlucky fortune which had sent me 
to the cemetery at that particular time. 
It was evident that she had seen me, and 
was afraid to return to this new retreat, 
for fear she was again tracked. 

“ However,” said he, “I’m confident 
we'll have her now before long. I must 
go home to-night to see to my Lenore; I 
promised her, and she will make herself 
sick sitting up.” 

“Go! and let me remain here. I will 
stay until it is perfectly apparent that she 
does not expect to return.” 

“Tt will spoil the dinner. But now that 
we have sacrificed so much, a few hours 
more of inconvenience—” 

“ Will be willingly endured. I will get 
some bread and cheese and a glass of 
beer of your friend, the penny-grocer, and 
remain at my-post.” 

“You need not stay later than twelve; 
which will bring you home about two, at 
the slow rate of midnight travel. I shall 
sit up for you. Aw revoir.” 

I changed my mind about supping at 
the grocer’s as the twilight deepened into 
night. The dim light of the hall and 
stair-cases, part of them in totai darkness, 
enabled me to steal up to the deserted 
room, unperceived by any of the other 
inmates of the great building. Here I 
put fresh coal on the fire, and by the faint 
glow which soon came from the open 
front of the stove, I found a chair, and 
placing it so that it would be in the 
shadow upon the opening of the door, I 
seated myself to await the return of the 
occupants. The odor of roasting potatoes, 
given forth at the increased heat, admon- 
ished me that I had partaken of but a 
light lunch since an early and hasty break- 
fast; drawing forth one from the oven, I 
made a frugal meal upon it, and then or- 
dered my soul to patience. I sat long in 
the twilight of the room; I could hear the 
bells of the city chiming the passing 
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hours ; the grocer and variety storekeeper 
closing the shutters of their shops; the 
shuffling feet of men coming home, to 
such homes as they had in the dreary 
building, until nearly all the noises of the 
street and house died away. 

Gazing into the fire, 1 wondered where 
that strange woman was keeping that lit- 
tle child through those unwholesome 
hours. Did she carry it in her arms while 
she hovered, like a ghost, amid the awful 
quiet of drooping willows and gleaming 
tomb-stones? Did she rock it to sleep on 
her breast, in the fearful shadow of some 
vault, with a row of coffins for company ? 
Or was she again fleeing over deserted 
fields, crouching in lonely places, fa- 
tigued, distressed, panting under the 
weight of the innocent babe who slum- 
bered on a guilty bosom, but driven still, 
on, on, by the lash of a dreadful secret ? 
I made wild pictures in the sinking em- 
bers, as I mused ; were I an artist I would 
reproduce them in all their lurid light and 
somber shadow; but I am not. The 
close air of the place, increased in drowsi- 
ness by the gas from the open doors of the 
stove, the deep silence, and my own fa- 
tigue, after the varying journeys and ex- 
citements of the day, at last overcame 
me ; I remember hearing the town clock 
strike eleven, and after that I must have 
slumbered. 

As I slept, I continued my waking 
dreams; I thought myself still gazing in 
the smoldering fire; that the sewing-girl 
came in without noise, sat down before it, 
and silently wept over the child who lay 
in her arms; that Lenore came out of the 
golden embers, with wings tipped with 
ineffable brightness, looking like an angel, 
and seemed to comfort the mourner, and 
finally took her by the hand, and passing 
me, so that 1 felt the motion of the air 
swept by her wings and garments, led her 
out through the door, which closed with 
a slight noise. 

At the noise made by the closing door, 
I awoke. As I gathered my confused 
senses about me, I was not longin coming 
to the conclusion that I had indeed heard 


a sound and felt the air from an open 
door—some one had been in the room. 





I looked at my watch by a match which 
I struck, for the fire had now entirely ex- 
pired. 1t wasoneo’clock. Vexed beyond 
words that I had slumbered, I rushed out 
into the empty passages, where, standing 
silent, I listened for any footstep. There 
was not the echo of a sound abroad. The 
halls were wrapped indarkness. Quietly 
and swiftly I felt my way down to the 
street ; not a soul to be seen in any direc- 
tion. Yet I felt positive that Leesy Sulli- 
van, creeping from her shelter, had re- 
turned to her room at that midnight hour, 
had found me there, sleeping, and had 
fled. 

Soon a car, which now ran oniy at in- 
tervals of half an hour, came along, and 
I gave up my watch for the night, morti- 
fied at the result. 

It was three o’clock when I reached 
Mr. Burton’s door. He opened it before I 
could ring the bell. 

“No success? I wasafraid of it. You 
see I have kept up for you, and now, since 
the night isso far spent, if you are not 
too worn-out, I wish you would come 
with me toa house not very far from here. 
I want to show you how some of the fast 
young men of New York spend the hours 
in which they ought to be in bed.” 

“T am wide awake, and full of curios- 
ity; but how did you find your little 
daughter?” 

“Drooping a little, but persisting that 
she was not ill nor tired, and delighted 
with the flowers.” 

“Then you did not forget the bouquet ?” 

“No, I never like to disappoint Lenore.” 

Locking the door behind us, we de- 
scended again to the deserted street. 





ASSASSINS AND THEIR WORK. 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


T was the afternoon of the 9th of 
August, 1792. In a cellar in the old 
Rue des Cordeliers, in Paris (the street 
now known as the Rue de I’Ecole de 
Medicine), standing by a barrel covered 
with manuscripts, a newspaper editor 
was writing. He was a man of a most 
repulsive aspect. Diminutive in stature, 
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gaunt and bony in frame, with a mottled 
and unhealthy skin, which . seemed, by 
its hue, to typify the bloodthirsty nature 
of the soul that dwelt within that ugly 
body. His eyes, black and bloodshot, 
glowed fitfully beneath a brow on which 
the stamp of a fevérish ambition was set 
as with a brand of fire. His mouth, 
with thin and livid lips, wore a habitual 
sneer, and seemed to indicate a being 
devoid of every tender emotion. The 
general aspect of his countenance was 
such as would have impressed the be- 
holder with a sense of great strength, 
of indomitable will, unflinching purpose, 
and intellectual force of the most re- 
markable type. It was the face of a 
man who had cultivated his intellect, and 
crushed his heart to death; at the same 
time his frame indicated the ruin of his 
physical system, through the same harsh 
process. 

This man wore a dirty cloth bound 
round his head, partially covering his 
black and uncombed hair from sight. His 
clothing was slovenly to the last degree, 
and dirt was the prevailing feature of his 
dress. He wore heavy shoes, with nails 
in the soles, after the manner of the 
peasantry of France, and instead of the 
buckles worn at that time by the class 
of men with whom he associated, his 
shoes were tied with bits of string. His 
pantaloons were of coarse and common 
stuff, and thick with grease and dirt, as 
was the workman’s blouse that hung 
from his thin shoulders. His shirt was 
thrown open at the neck; he wore nei- 
ther collar nor cravat. In every way, 
his costume was in the most striking 
contrast to the studied elegance of that 
period. His hands were thick, short, 
and always dirty; his nails untrimmed, 
but gnawed off by their owner’s teeth, 
with the action of a beast. 

The cellar was feebly lighted by one 
small aperture only. It was under the 
old convent of the Cordeliers, and was in- 
accessible to all save those who were in 
the secret of this man’s hiding-place. 
He listened to the rumbling of wheels 
in the street without, pausing in his work 
from time to time, and laying down his 
pen. Asthe rumbling would die away 








in the distance, he would shake his head 
despairingly, and resume his writing. 
Again he would leave his place by the 
barrel, and rush, rather than walk, about 
his dark cage, with the action of a 
maniac, muttering between his set teeth, 
and gesticulating fiercely with his naked 
arms, from which the sleeyes were up- 
rolled. As night came on his agitation 
seemed to increase. His hand so trem- 
bled in attempting to light the miserable 
candle that it was with difficulty he ac- 
complished his object. 

Presently there came three distinct 
raps on the door of the cellar. The hag- 
gard face looked up, and appeared to 
listen doubtfully. Then the voice of a 
woman was heard, saying, “ Open, mon- 
sieur—it is 1” He unbarred the door 
then, and admitted a young girl, with a 
basket on her arm. She brought him 
his supper—some rice, dried fruits, and 
a bottle of coffee—his unvarying diet. 
He. eagerly asked this girlthe news. She 
replied that Paris still remained quiet. 
A gesture of despair was the man’s re- 
sponse to this intelligence. ‘“ Our cause 
is lost,” said he ; “ we have nothing to do 
but to leave this doomed city. Since the 
people are determined to be slaves, slaves 
let them be!” 

He paced the cellar again, stamping 
the ground in anger, his face distorted 
with the violence of his emotions; and 
thus continued to walk, with furious im- 
precations, or to seat himself at his bar- 
rel and dash off in a frenzy the thoughts 
which surged in his heaving breast. As 
the hour of midnight came, the solitary 
boom of a single cannon rung over 
Paris, and penetrated the journalist’s 
cellar. He rose to his feet with a cry 
of joy, and clasped his hands on his 
quick-beating heart. Then bells began 
to ring. The tocsin sounded. The re- 
verberations of a thousand brazen tongues 
resounded over the city. All night long 
the tumult continued; all night long the 
excited journalist paced the gloomy 
limits of his cellar, or seated at his bar- 
rel penned the fiery words which the 
following day should scatter all over 
Paris, through the columns of his paper, 
The Friend of the People. 
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The historical reader needs not to be 
informed that this physically repulsive 
but intellectually powerful man, was 
Jean Paul Marat, the Diogenes of the 
French Revolution—a man utterly un- 
selfish, utterly brutal—a man whose 
honesty in his convictions was, beyond 
doubt, as perfect as his modes of serving 
those convictions were monstrous. 

Marat was not a Frenchman. He 
was born at Bondry, in Neufchatel, 
Switzerland, and came to Paris when a 
young man. Here he studied medicine, 
and published various scientific works. 
He was practicing his profession (in the 
somewhat inferior capacity of a veteri- 
nary surgeon, it is said), at the beginning 
of those disturbing movements which 
inaugurated the French Revolution. His 
first appearance as one of the revolution- 
ist haranguers, was received with ridicule 
and contempt. When he attempted to 
speak in the streets, the crowd, instead of 
listening to the voice of the hideous lit- 
tle horse-doctor, would elbow and jostle 
him, laughing coarsely at his frantic 
gestures, and treading with their hob- 
nailed shoes upon his toes. But he was 
not to’ be discouraged ; and as the tide 
of events. and opinions were setting 
strongly in the direction that he favored, 
he speedily became a recognized leader, 
and the editor of that sheet which wield- 
ed such a potent influence throughout so 
many bloody years, The Friend of the 
People (L’ Ami du Peuple). So bold and 
startling were the utterances of this jour- 
nal—so bloodthirsty its demands—so 
bitter its venom against royalty and aris- 
tocracy—that the government soon be- 
came seriously alarmed, and Marat was 
in danger of losing his liberty if not his 
life. The police of Paris endeavored to 
secure him, but through the aid of some 
of his fellow-revolutionisis, he escaped 
the vigilance of the authorities, and 
found a refuge in various low and ob- 
scure quarters, from which he continued 
to put forth his incendiary sheet. Nu- 
merous efforts were made to suppress it, 
and to bring Marat to punishment ; but 
they were in vain. The revolutionists: 
were already in too great numbers, and 
though Marat was hunted like a wild 








beast from retreat to retreat, from kennel 
to kennel, from cellar to cellar, he suc- 
ceeded in avoiding his pursuers, and in 
uninterruptedly publishing his paper. 
The cellar under the old convent of the 
Cordeliers finally became his secure re- 
fuge, and here he remained closely shut 
up, or going abroad only at night, care- 
fully disguised, and watched over by his 
friends, until the moment at which we 
have introduced him to our readers. 

While Marat waits in his cellar, and 
listens eagerly to the details of the events 
of that terrible 10th of August, as they 
are brought to him hour by hour, by his 
trusty messenger, the girl we have al- 
ready seen—let us go out into the streets 
of Paris, and see for ourselves what is 
transpiring. And as we view these 
scenes, and reflect upon the fact that they 
were brought about, more than by any 
other one thing, by the tireless energy 
of this man, Marat, we may conceive 
the exultation that filled his brutal breast 
as he recognized: his triumphant work. 
Although he was not, as yet, the recog- 
nized leader of the revolutionists, he was 
the “power behind the throne,” and 
wielded a mightier influence than Dan- 
ton himself, through that engine of 
power for good or guile, the Press. The 
day came when his star was higher, his 
place in the breasts of the people more 
firm, his share in their enthusiastic de- 
votion greater, than that of any other 
member of the terrible Committee of 
Five—Robespierre, Danton, Saint Just, 
Camille Desmoulins. 

A word is here necessary, in regard to 
the political aspect of the moment. The 
revolutionists were at this time best 
known by the title of Jacobins—a name 
derived from their place of meeting, in 
the church of a suppressed Jacobin mon- 
astery. The Jacgbins were divided into 
two factions—the Girondists and the 
Cordeliers. The Girondists, while seek- 
ing the establishment of a republic, were 
still the friends of the king and his 
family. The Cordeliers on the contrary 
entertained the most bitter hatred for the 
king, and sought his destruction. Of 
course Marat was of this latter party, as 
were Robespierre, Danton, etc. The 
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Cordeliers, through Marat’s influence up- 
on the people in his paper, and other in- 
fluences, had obtained the ascendency, and 
drawn after them the mob. They now 
clamored for the overthrow of the throne. 
The insurrection of the 10th of August 
was the result, and had been carefully 
planned by Marat and his companions. 
The Palace of the Tuileries, where the 
king resided, was to be marched on, and 
Louis and his family seized. Informa- 
tion of the plot had been conveyed to 
the king, and such provisions made for 
defense as could be made. The palace 
was surrounded by soldiers, to receive 
the battle of the people. Here the king 
awaited the coming of the morning, even 
as Marat was awaiting it in his gloomy 
cellar—but with what different emotions! 
The palace was but the prison of Louis 
now; it was imcapable of resisting a 
siege: it had no ramparts; nor could 
Louis escape from it. With his family, 
he awaited the result of the rising of the 
infuriate populace. uF 

The rising sun showed the surging sea 
of humanity that swelled and roared 
about the palace. It had been clamor- 
ing all night long—while above its tu- 
mult sounded the tocsin (the royal 
alarm-bell) hour on hour. Throughout 
the streets of Paris, the people were 
moving. They had no employment on 
this day, but the overthrow of royalty. 
The battalions of the faubourg, armed with 
sabers and bayonets, presented an ap- 
pearance of a somewhat martial charac- 
ter. Those who followed were more 
terrible in aspect. Their faces glowed 
with fury. They marched in the wildest 
apparent disorder, with shouts and 
brandishing of arms at the houses of sus- 
pected aristocrats. Their arms were of 
every description of tool and utensil 
known to laboring men—pikes and cut- 
lasses, hammers and axes, the carpenter’s 
saw, the shoemaker’s knife, the pavior’s 
lever, crowbars, clubs, and every con- 
ceivable weapon capable of inflicting a 
wound. Men, women and children, 
dirty and ragged, mingled indiscrimi- 
nately in the surging mass, and united 
with frantic voices in chanting the 0a 
Tra, “the Marseillaise of assassins.” 








_ Women of ill-fame, the scourings of the 


vilest quarters, marched in soiled silken 
dresses, with brazen foreheads and libid- 
inous tongues, by the side of beggarly 
hags, leading little ones at their side, 
with emaciated cheeks and hollow eyes— 
a confused and squalid mass. Pouring 
in from every quarter of the city—surg- 
ing like the waves of a living ocean to- 
ward the palace where their king and 
queen awaited their onset. This was 


the hydra-headed fiend that Marat had . 


evoked. It marched toward the palace 
of the Tuileries. 

The first demand of the people for ad- 
mission to the palace was answered by 
the open departure of the king and fam- 
ily to the assembly, leaving the palace 
still surrounded by the Swiss guard, the 
national guard, and the royalist gentle- 
men. These gentlemen viewed the 
king’s departure with consternation ; 
this was the reward of their fealty! 
Some of them snapped their swords in 
two, and tore the cross of honor from 
their breasts, in their shame and indig- 
nation. While the king was gone, the 
populace and the guard about the palace 
came in collision ; and the horrors of the 
10th of August set in. From that hour 
forward, the most dreadful tumult 
reigned. Blood flowed in torrents. 
The guard were overpowered and killed 
after a varying struggle, and then the 
living sea poured into the palace and 
spread its roaring waves through every 
apartment. The rabble, pitiless, blood- 
thirsty, revengeful, assassinated all they 
met—servants, pages, priests, librarians, 
no matter what their office in the pal- 
ace. They tore up the floors, broke the 
furniture and works of art, tossed beau- 
tiful things out of the windows, mutilat- 
ing and destroying in rage and hate. 
They sought only blood—and held up 
their hands to show their emptiness, 
while they showed them also red with 
gore. Some, who undertook to steal, 
were hung on the spot. For three 
hours, the bloody hunt continued, tili 
every human being was destroyed. In 
vain the affrighted royalists sought to 
hide in cellars and subterranean passages 
—upon the roofs of houses or under 
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heaps of forage in the stables —they 
were sought out with cries of derision, 
and their blood spirted upon the floors 
and walls, till every angle of the scene 
dripped blood like tears. When all was 
over, and the streets resounded with the 
cries of victory, Marat came forth from 
his cellar. He was hailed with shouts 
of acclamation, a saber was put in his 
hand, a crown of laurels on his head, 
and, elevated upon the shoulders of half 
a dozen men, he was borne through the 
streets to the royal printing-house, where 
he seized upon the presses as his own 
especial spoil. 

It does not fall within the scope of 
this paper, to follow the fortunes of the 
royal family. We only aim to give such 
passages in the history of that dreadful 
time, as will enable the reader to per- 
ceive the guiltiness of Marat, the future 
victim of assassination. More than any 
one other man was he responsible for 
the horrors of the 10th of August ; more 
than any one other man, also, for the 
frightful massacres of September follow- 
ing. The idea was his, although the ac- 
ceptance and responsibility belonged to 
others. It was an idea as sublime as 
it was horrible, by which he aimed to 
sweep out of life at one monstrous blow 
all those people, of royalist inclinations, 
whom he deemed dangerous to the pros- 
perity of the future republic—to purge 
Paris, as the center of France, of all its 
anti-democratic elements, so that he 
might reconstruct society on the plan 
that his insane and furious brain had 
conceived to be necessary. 

Many deem the September massacres 
to have been an unpremeditated out- 
burst of the popular frenzy. Few things 
can be more certain in history, than that 
this idea is a fallacy. The evidences of 
studious preparation for this horrible 
event, are clear and overwhelming. We 
need not discuss them. He who studies 
carefully the history of this period will 
discover them for himself. 

The preparations being completed 
days beforehand; the very grave of the 
victims being marked and paid for ; (the 
grave being a circular spot, some six 
feet in diameter, in the parish of St. 
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Jacques du Haut Pas, beneath which was 
an opening leading into those subterra- 
nean abysses which had formerly served 
as catacombs for Paris,) the drama was 
opened. The city was surrounded com- 
pletely by a guard which prevented the 
escape of any inhabitant, and then the 
houses were searched, one by one, and 
all persons suspected of royalism were 
torn from their homes, and conveyed to 
prison. The unfortunate wretches, per- 
ceiving their approaching doom, had hid 
themselves in cellars, crept into chimneys, 
under planks in floors, behind pictures 
of tapestry where holes had been dug in 
the wall; they had even lain down in 
beds in hospitals, by the side of the sick 
and dying, and feigned to be sufferers 
there; but no stratagems availed—the 
plans were too carefully laid. Five thou- 
sand persons were shut up in one night, 
in the various prisons of Paris, and in 
various convents and old buildings put 
on this occasion to the use of prisons. 
Those who were found, on the following 
day, to have been erroneously confound- 
ed with the aristocrats, were set free. 
The prisons were still full of victims; 
and now that they were here shut up, 
unarmed, defenseless, the hired assassins 
of Marat and Danton proceeded to kill 
them as butchers slaughter animals, 
‘We can take but a general view of the 
dreadful work of this day and the days 
following. A semblance of judicial pro- 
cedure was at some prisons endeavored 
to be given to the work of massacre, by 
the provision of a board of judges, to de- 
cide upon the guilt of the prisoners. 
These men were athletic villains of 
gloomy aspect, wearing woolen caps, 
blouses, hobnailed shoes and butchers’ 
aprons ; some with their shirt-sleeves roll- 
ed up, their bare arms tattooed with ink. 
Seated about a table, whereon were 
glasses, bottles, pipes; pistols and sabers, 
they mocked the idea of justice by their 
very aspect. None of the prisoners 
came before them. The assassins, bare- 
armed, fierce and bloody, pursued their 
work with the gusto of fiends. The 
corpses were thrown into tumbrils and 
carted away. The bodies accumulated 
so rapidly that they were piled in heaps 
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at the sides of the courts. An old man, 
pierced by five pikes, stripped and left 
for dead, arose in his nakedness and ran 
about bleeding till he fell writhing in 
agony. The people, drinking gunpow- 
der mixed in brandy, practiced the most 
horrible tortures. Thrusting a pike 
through a man’s body, they compelled 
him to walk on his knees amid their 
laughter. A beautiful girl, La Belle 
Bouquetiére, was stripped naked and 
tied to a post with her legs thrust apart ; 
bundles of straw were burned between 
her feet, her breasts were cut off with 
swords, red-hot pikes were thrust into 
her flesh, and her shrieks were drowned 
by the laughter of her executioners— 
fifty women, at whose head was Thé- 
toigne de Méricourt, a prostitute, long 
one of the idols of the revolution. The 
lovely and innocent widow Madame de 
Lamballe, a friend and companion of 
the queen, was hewn to death with sa- 
bers and pikes, her head cut off, her form 
stripped and insulted. At night, the 
murderers, pausing from their “ labors,” 
sat down carelessly upon the dead bodies 
to eat the food brought them by wives 
or sisters, while torches threw their glare 
about. They smoked their pipes after- 
ward, their feet sunk in pools of blood. 
“See the heart of an aristocrat!” one 
cried, as he cut open a corpse, and tear- 
ing out the heart, squeezed some of its 
blood into a glass, and drank it. Troops 
of children, become familiarized with 
death, played with the decapitated heads, 
the severed trunks, and danced in the 
red pools of gore. The tumbrils, rolling 
onward with their heaps of dead, leaving 
a track of blood behind, displayed women 
and children seated on the corpses, 
laughing, bandying coarse jests, and hold- 
up pieces of human flesh, dripping blood. 
Three days and three nights the horrible 
dream continued, and ‘only ended when 
every prison was empty. Not one was 
left. How many were destroyed in 
all, God alone knows. Men say from 
two or three thousand to ten thousand. 
We close the scene. 

The Republic of France was now 
ushered into being, with Marat as one 
of its principal leaders. He continued 








blood. The September massacres seem- 
ed neither to have satiated his thirst, nor 
to have accomplished any thing toward 
insuring the safety of the new govern- 
ment from its foes. The two factions of 
the Jacobins now struggled for the su- 
premacy, but the Girondists were able to 
accomplish little. They endeavored to 
procure the expulsion of Marat from the 
Assembly, but in vain; and a long and 
fierce contest for the mastery ended in 
the overthrow of the Girondists, who 
were forced to fly from Paris, to avoid 
the fate which Marat contrived to pro- 
vide for all who arrayed themselves 
against him. He had become the idol 
of the multitude. His degraded aspect 
and coarse dress, by which he placed 
himself on a level with the masses; his 
feeble health, contracted, as the people 
thought, by his confinement in the cellar 
where he worked; the poverty of his 
mode of living, and his fierce daring, 
that feared no foe; all these conspired 
to throw about him that mysterious halo 
which the lower classes reverenced. 
When he arose to speak in the Assem- 
bly, none dared to raise their voices till 
he retired—not even Danton, or Robes- 
pierre. A storm of hisses assailed 
whoever ventured to assail Marat. He 
was the autocrat of the hour. The 
wave of his hand brought any head to 
the guillotine. Louis XIV was one of 
his earliest victims; and the indignation 
of the Girondists was speedily followed 
by their fall. This party took up its 
head-quarters in the old city of Caen, the 
capital of Normandy, and organized an 
insurrection against the government of 
which Marat was now the virtual head. 
‘ In this old city of Caen, on one of 
its most populous streets, there stood an 
ancient building, gray with years, in front 
of which was a courtyard, where a moss- 
covered stone fountain plashed its cool 
waters in the sunlight. On a pleasant 
day, in the summer of 1793, the passer 
by this old mansion might have seen, 
seated by the brink of the mossy fount- 
ain, a young and remarkably beautiful 
woman, Treading. She was of somewhat 
large but exquisitely proportioned figure, 
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with wide breast, long, muscular arms, 
and tapering fingers. Her hair was of 
a brown so deep that it seemed black, 
and it curled in luxuriant masses about 
a face whose expression gave to the care- 
ful observer the evidences of a man’s 
strong will. Her eyes were blue, but in 
thoughtful or excited moments they 
seemed almost black, like her hair. Her 
eyelashes were long; her nose ‘slightly 
curving in profile; her mouth gentle, 
with red and sensuous lips; her chin 
projecting, divided by a deep dimple, 
and indicating a strength of passion be- 
yond the common order. Her dress was 
always simple, but in the fashion of wo- 
men of rank at that period. This was 
Charlotte Corday, of Armont—of noble 
blood, but born in a humble Normandy 
cottage—the granddaughter of Corneille, 
the French poet—the Nemesis of Marat. 

Charlotte reverenced the principles of 
the Girondists, and burned to avenge 
them, and to sid their cause. We need 
look no further than this for her motive 
in sacrificing her life by ridding France 
of Marat. Like all who seek to serve 
the cause they love by wielding the as- 
sassin’s knife, she reasoned falsely, in 
supposing that the deed of murder would 
accomplish good; but that this was her 
sole motive, is plain.enough. The story 
about a lover who owed his death to 
Marat, and whom she sought to avenge, 
is not well founded. She was a woman 
with no such attachment, and it is wor- 
thy of mention that Charlotte Corday 
bore a certain resemblance to Marat 
himself, in this—she had cultivated her 
mind at the expense of her heart. She 
was not the type of woman that true 
men most admire. We grant her per- 
sonal beauty; but history points us to 
many women, of the greatest loveliness 
of form and feature, who dyed their 
hands in blood. Her virtue also must 
be granted; her nobility of sentiment; 
her marvelous heroism ; all these awaken 
our admiration, while they excite our 
grief that they should have been thus 
worse than wasted. We can not even 
look upon her as typifying liberty or 
justice in any true sense; she was buta 
factionist and a fanatic. Wilkes Booth 








was no less personally beautiful as a 
man, than Charlotte Corday was as a 
woman. Like her he believed he served 
his faction, and rid his country of a ty- 
rant; like her he imbrued his hands in 
bloud in vain. Here the comparison 
must end. Charlotte was brave, in the 
truest sense, and laid no plans for saving 
her own life; Booth was a coward, dis- 
playing all a common murderet’s solici- 
tude for his own escape. Charlotte had 
no confidante—alone she formed her 
terrible resolution—alone she executed 
it—no human being dreamed that she 
contemplated the deed. Booth, it is 
most probable, was but the tool of others 
—confidantes and accomplices we know 
he had. Charlotte killed a moral mon- 
ster, who had earned his title to a thou- 
sand deaths; Booth killed a pure and 
good man, whose whole life was one of 
the most remarkable and signal benevo- 
lence and gentleness. Charlotte was 
virtue’s self—her maidenhood as pure as 
a vestal’s; Booth a roué and vagabond. 
Charlotte died a death so sublime that 
we can not, even at this distance, repress 
our admiration and our wonder; Booth 
died the death of a dog—the death of a 
rat, shot down in a barn where he sought 
to hide. The justice of these compari- 
sons, the reader, who is familiar with 
Booth’s case, may perceive for himself 
in the course of this article; but, in 
spite of them all, Charlotte Corday can 
only meet with the execration of that 
posterity before which she set an exam- 
ple so dangerous and so baleful. 

The Girondists, gathered together in 
Caen, held meetings and issued addresses, 
in their efforts to recruit soldiers to march 
into Paris and arrest the progress of the 
Jacobins toward the reign of terror, now 
fast approaching. Charlotte Corday fre- 
quently attended these meetings, in com- 
pany with her friends. We Americans, 
who have the remembrance of thousands 
of such enthusiastic gatherings to quick- 
en our appreciation, may easily compre- 
hend with what effect the fire of the 
hour fell upon the powder of this young 
woman’s heart, long preparing for this 
time to come. When she witnessed the 
departure of the Girondist volunteers 
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from Caen, on their way to victory or 
death in behalf of their imperiled 
country, she felt that the time was come 
for her to do her work—to go to Paris, 
to seek out the monster Marat, and strik- 
ing her dagger in his breast, strike the 
Jacobins with terror at the same blow, 
and thus save the lives of the Girondist 
soldiers by anticipating their work. It 
is worthy of mention here, that at this 
time the belief was general that Marat 
had written lists of proscription and de- 
cided on the death of two thousand five 
hundred suspected men in Lyons, three 
thousand in Marseilles, twenty-eight 
thousand in Paris and eight bundred 
thousand in Brittany and Calvados. 
“ With my one life,” she thought, “I can 
save all these lives.” 

On the 7th July, Charlotte set out for 
Argentan, where her father and sister 
lived, and whom she went to bid fare- 
well. She told them she was going to 
England, to escape the horrors of the 
time, and sought her father’s blessing, 
which he guve. On the 8th she returned 
to Caen, and bade adieu to the aunt with 
whom she had her home, telling her the 
same story she had told her father. On 
the 9th she set out for Paris in the dili- 
gence. On leaving her home she met 
in the street a little boy who had been a 
favorite with her. She gave him a small 
present, and said to him, “Be a good 
boy, Robert ; and kiss me good-by ; you 
will never see me again.” In the dili- 
gence on the road to Paris, she charmed 
her fellow-travelers by the cheerfulness 
and gayety of her conversation. They 
were Jacobins, fleeing to Paris for safety, 
and were loud in their praises of their 
idol, Marat. But Charlotte was un- 
moved. On the second day of the ride, 
one of the travelers, a young man, was 
so captivated by the graces of her man- 
ner that he offered her his hand in mar- 
riage. She promised the young man 
that he should know what her answer 
was, soon after their arrival in Paris. 

On Thursday, July 11th, at noon, she 
reached Paris, and going to a hotel there, 
retired to bed at five o’clock and slept till 
the next morning. The day of the 12th 
was spent by Charlotte in endeavoring 








to ascertain the necessary particulars 
about Marat. It was her intention to 
have assaulted him in the Convention, 
in the presence of his fellow Jacobins ; 
believing that she would be at that mo- 
ment assailed and torn in pieces, leaving 
no trace by which she could be identi- 
fied, and her relatives thrown into dis- 
tress through her act; but she found 
that Marat no longer appeared at the 
Convention, and she must seek him else- 
where. 

It is a curious illustration of the pow- 
er of fanaticism to know, as we do reli- 
ably, that the necessity for practicing 
dissimulation in order to accomplish her 
end, shocked the virtue of this young 
woman more than the deed itself. Here 
was a girl whose whole purpose was 
murder, yet who blushed with shame at 
the necessity of abusing her victim’s con- 
fidence with alie/ She had felt simi- 
lar compunctions of conscience when 
she deceived her father as to her destina- 
tion, yet in that case humanity threw its 
vail over the falsehood, and it lost its 
base quality in its kindness of intention. 

In the Rue des Cordeliers, near the head 
of the street, stood the miserabic building 
in which Marat resided. He occupied 
only one floor of this building, reachable 
by one flight of stairs,and embracing an 
antechamber, a writing-room, a bath- 
room, a bedroom, andadining-room. The 
furniture was of the most beggarly de- 
scription, and the limited apartments 
were used also as a place for folding and 
addressing his pamphlets and newspa- 
pers, which lay about on chairs and 
tables, damp from the press. Women 
and boys were constantly busy in these 
apartments, folding and mailing the 
printed matter, and the place was one 
of no little confusion, from the constant 
running in and out of these persons. A 
woman named Catharine Evrard, who 
lived with Marat as his mistress, con- 
ducted the management of his house- 
hold affairs. Marat, at this time nearly 
consumed by a leprous disease of the 
blood, spent all his time alternately in 
his bed and in his bath, and continued 
to write incessantly, notwithstanding his 
inability to stand erect. From this 
® 
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squalid abode he ruled the destinies of 
a great people, and sent forth the man- 
dates that brought many a manly and 
many a lovely head to the guillotine. 
On the morning of the 12th Marat re- 
ceived and read a note from Charlotte 
Corday. “I am just from Caen, and 
presume that your love of country will 
cause you to take pleasure in hearing of 
the events transpiring in that section. I 
shall present myself at about one o’clock 
at your residence ; have the goodness to 
admit me, that I may hold a moment’s 
conversation with you. I will put you 
in a position to be of great service to 
France.” It appears that this note was 
unheeded, and the writer was refused 
admission to the house when she came at 
the appointed time. A second note, 
more pressing, was brought to Marat. 
“T wrote you this morning, Marat,” it 
stid: “had you my letter? I can not 
believe it, since I am refused admittance 
to you. I hope that to-morrow you will 
grant me this interview which I ask. I 
repeat, lam just from Caen, and have 
secrets for your ear, which are important 
to the safety of the republic. Besides, I 
am persecuted for the cause of liberty. 
I am unhappy, and that I am so should 
give me some claim upon your patriot- 
ism.” The same day, soon after seven 
P. M. (for it seems Charlotte was too im- 
patient to wait till the morrow,) Marat 
was in his bath when there came a 
knock at the outer door. The bath- 
room was dimly lighted. Across the 
bath, before Marat’s naked breast, there 
lay a board strewn with manuscripts. 
Marat was writing. He dipped his pen 
into a heavy leaden inkstand which 
stood upon a block of wood by the side 
of the bath. The letter he was engaged 
upon was a demand for the proscription 
of the last Bourbons tolerated in France. 
A dirty, ink-stained cloth lay over the 
bath in such a manner as to hide all 
of his person except his head, the upper 
part of his breast, an his naked right 
arm. The inevitable dirty cloth was 
wrapped about his matted hair, and his 
great mouth, delirious eyes, high cheek- 
bones and withered person rendered him 
by no means an attractive spectacle. 





He heard, from his place, the conversa- 
tion between the women at the door. 
His mistress seemed disposed to prevent 
the entrance of the stranger, when Ma- 
rat, in a loud and imperative voice shout- 
ed, “ Admit the woman!” His order 
was obeyed, but with much grumbling 
and ill-will, born either of jealousy or 
distrust. 

A moment after, Marat, looking up, 
beheld a beautiful girl enter his bath- 
room. She was dressed in a white robe, 
with a silk scarf over her shoulders, 
crossed on her breast, and fastened be- 
hind. A jaunty Normandy cap, with its 
long lace, sat upon her head, and her 
hair fell in unrestricted luxuriance down 
her back. About her brow was a wide 
green ribbon, fastening her cap in its 
place. Her face wore the ruddy hue of 


health—her gaze was serene and undis-_ 


turbed—her voice, when she spoke, was 
calm and musical. With downcast eyes 
and pendent arms she stood close to the 
side of the bath. Marat inquired con- 
cerning the state of Normandy, and 
asked the names of the deputies in re- 
fuge at Caen. One by one she named 
their names; one by one he wrote them 
down ; and then folding the paper, said, 
in bitter tones, “ Very good! Before a 
week is gone, every man of them shall 
die by the guillotine !” 

The sound of this dreadful word seem- 
ed to be the signal for which Charlotte 
Corday’s soul waited. She produced 
from her bosom a poniard knife with 
an ebony haft, and struck it into 
the monster’s heart, quite to the hilt. 
Then she drew forth the weapon, drip- 
ping with blood, and dropped it upon the 
floor. 

Marat uttered a single cry for help, and 
was dead. The door had been left 
ajar, and Marat’s mistress, a maid ser- 
vant and a man named Laurent Basse 
rushed in. Charlotte stood behind a cur- 
tain where she had retired, calm and mo- 
tionless, with the outline of her figure 
fully exposed. They knocked her down 
with a chair and trampled her under 
their feet in their rage. A crowd of 
people rushed in from the street-—among 
them some soldiers and national guards. 
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Charlotte arose to her feet, and was 
seized by the soldiers, who twisted her 
arms behind her, and held her till cords 
were brought to bind her with. Such 
was the fury of the crowd that it was 
with difficulty the soldiers with their 
bayonets prevented her being torn in 
pieces on the spot. “ Poor people,” said 
Charlotte, “you wish my death; you 
owe me an altar, for freeing you from a 
monster.” She afterward asked to be 
thrown to the infuriate mob, who would 
assuredly have rent her to fragments in 
their rage. It was only by the greatest 
care, and surrounding the carriage with 
a strong guard of soldiery, that they suc- 
ceeded in conveying Charlotte to the 
Abbaye prison, which was near by. 

Charlotte’s trial and condemnation to 
death followed speedily. Efforts were 
made to induce her to disclose her ac- 
complices, but it was evident to the com- 
monest comprehension that her answers, 
in which she denied that any being other 
then herself knew of her purpose, were 
entirely sincere. It was something to 
the credit of these bloody times, that 
Charlotte was put to no such torture as 
that which the Netherlands inflicted on 
the fanatic who assassinated the good 
William of Orange; but there were more 
reasons than one for this forbearance— 
the chief of them being, in our opinion, 
that those who conducted her examina- 
tion felt no real grief for the death of 
Marat, whom they had no doubt more 
feared than loved. It was only the cajoled 
and deluded masses who wept over his 
death. 

The day of the execution came. 
Charlotte’s beautiful long hair was cut 
off in prison, and she was arrayed in the 
red chemise des condamnés, reaching from 
her neck to her feet. With her hands 
firmly bound behind her, she mounted 
the fatal cart that was to bear her to the 
guillotine. At that moment a violent 
thunder-storm broke over the city, and 
as she was driven bareheaded through 
the streets the rain wet her to the skin, 
and her red chemise, clinging to her form, 
displayed its virgin symmetry to the 
rude gaze of the rabble, which blocked 
the streets as the fatal cart passed on, 








and hooted fiercely at-her. Among the 
loudest and foulest of her imprecators 
were hordes of furious women, who seem- 
ed to seek in vain for words vile enough 
and bitter enough to express their hate. 
But Charlotte looked upon the crowd 
with serene and pitying eyes. 

Up to the moment when she stood in 
the presence of the dreadful guillotine, 
Charlotte Corday had not once shown 
in her face any emotion of fear or horror. 
But as she looked upon the glittering 
blade beneath which she was now to 
place her neck, the beautiful young as- 
sassin turned pale. It was but moment- 
ary, however. She ascended the scaf- 
fold with a light and unhesitating step, 
though her long chemise and pinioned 
arms somewhat inconvenienced her. She 
placed herself under the heavy blade; 
it glided down its noiseless grooves, and 
the fair young head rolled upon the scaf- 
fold. A brutal assistant, one Legros by 
name, took the blood-dripping head in 
his hand, and slapped its cheek with his 
coarse palm. 

Thus ended the assassin. While we 
admire her heroism, while our hearts 
bleed for her youth and beauty, we can 
have no words but those of condemna- 
tion the most unqualified, for her deed. 
It was not only criminal, unwomanly, it 
was useless, and worse than uscless. It 
sealed the fate of all the Girondists ; from 
that day they were doomed to extirpa- 


.tion. Beyond question the purest party 


known to the French revolution, it lack- 
ed the intellect and force that made the 
Jacobins so powerful. It had no Marat, 
no Robespierre, even no Camille Des- 
moulins. Its brightest lights were two 
women—Madame Roland and Charlotte 
Corday. 

The people made an idol of the mem- 
ory of Marat. Flowers strewed his way 
to the tomb, and virgins chanted requi- 
ems about his funeral car. His portrait 
was set up as an object of adoration in 
one of the principal churches, over the 
altar. This last feature, however, has less 
significance in view of the fact, which 
the reader should not be allowed to for- 
get, that the churches were no longer 
places for the worship of the Most High. 
~ 
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The corrupt basis of the French Reyolu- 
tion, which abolished the religion of 
Christianity, and scoffed at morality, and 
made death nothing but an eternal sleep 
—this, perhaps more than any other one 
fact, made this struggle for independence 
futile, and marked its progress with blood 
and horror. Liberty, when it puts its 
foot upon the neck of prostrate religion, 
invites pandemonium. 





A MAD NIGHT. 
tH 


FELT thenceforth that that house was 
no longer any abode for me. Yet 
could I go and leave Cyril to the enemy ? 
I waited then from day to day, trying to 
wean him frem his pleasures. We 
planned a little journey, he and I and 
Elise together ; but when Esher added 
himself to the programme, I abandoned 
it—for of what use was it to flit when 
the ghost was flitting too ? 

There was a melancholy now on 
Esher, that wrapped him like a mantle 
half the time; it made a cloud in the 
house. Apt to be so blithe, one felt his 
silence like a wail. I had never sup- 
posed that a man, such as Esher was, 
could love deeply; I had never calcula- 
ted upon the strength with which peo- 
ple of his passions throw themselves into 
every thing that once they touch. He was 
beside me now from morn till night; if 
by chance I grew gay, then he grew 
sadder yet; when I was silent, he ab- 
ruptly sparkled with fitful wit; there 
Was no medium in his words; he was 
hilarious with excitement, or depressed 
in a despondency that it pierced one to 
the heart to have occasioned. So 
greatly did this new complication grieve 
me, that lest I yielded and suffered love 
to creep in upon me unawares, I had to 
keep remembrance of his wrong-doing 
perpetually alive. But there was no 
need of effort on my part for that, with 
Cyril daily before me—his face alter- 
nately flushed and haggard, his eyelids 
swollen, his glances faltering, his bear- 
ing becoming every day a sadder sight 
to see. And Esher did it all,I said, 





Esher did it all. I was wrong in that, 
it may be—if Esher had not done it, 
another would. 

Another ?—there could not be two 
Eshers in the world! A character so 
full of contradictions, of subtleties and 
sins and graces, of tremendous powers— 
for it was never weakness that let Esher 
down into evil, it was power that gave 
him impetus toward it: such a charac- 
ter could never be repeated. I often 
wondered if his physical nature had 
force enough to sustain his soul, that 
strange soul, so wicked in some lights, 
and yet with streaks of a less dismal 
hue in others, like that of some dark 
and fallen archangel. I suppose that 
character had its work and purpose in 
the world, but except to ruin Cyril, and 
to break the heart for me, I never knew 
what it could be. Perhaps it was not 
meant for me to. know. I read the 
wrong side of the pattern now; some 
day I shall look upon the right. 

We were at the theater one night ; in 
the stage-box. The play did not inter- 
est me, I had drawn back, and Elise and 


Helen were in front, when Esher entered. * 


Lyell had just gone out. Esher stood 
partly behind my seat, his attention ap- 
parently given to the stage. 

“What is Elise doing?” said he, at 
last, bending over me. “Crying? Yet 
she sees a greater tragedy go on every 
day under her eyes, and never wastes a 
sigh upon it.” 

I did not answer him; for just then 
some one was stepping down an aisle 
into the parquet—a fevered face, an un- 
certain eye, the hair lying in a wet curl 
upon the forehead, a swagger in the air: 
no need to say that it was Cyril. 

Esher saw my fastened look. “No 


eyes for any one but Cyril! No thoughts!: 


No heart !” he almost hissed in my ear. 
“Why, what a narrow place that heart: 
must be, that has no room in it for any 
but a drunken boy!” 

He was not himself, I knew. Strong 
wine could fire him as well as another. 
And love and anger mastered him, and 
rage maddened him. But I had hot 
blood too. I could not stand up and. 


bid him go and be obeyed; the scenes: 
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in that place must be kept upon the 
stage. But my eyes looked the hate I 
had, and I said: “ Never speak to me 
again, Esher. For, so help me heaven, 
I will never answer you another word !” 

He unbent himself and rose then, and 
stood again looking fixedly upon the 
stage, a bright scarlet spot on either 
cheek. “Trash!” said he, at last, witha 
yawn. “How can you women be so 
enthralled with Paunceforth’s pirouettes ? 
It makes no odds to him whether he 
stands upon his head or his heels, his 
brain is so evenly distributed. And how 
that little Therasine sobs along—her 
tears make her way so slippery. That 
must be a great safety-valve. I have 
never shed a tear. Who is that, Elise, 
in the first orchestra-seat? And going 
out again. He doesn’t know that: we 
are here, you see. A good eye for a 
play, Cyril has. And this one isn’t 
worth a fillip !” 

“Where is he going, Esher?’ asked 
Elise, suddenly bending over and beating 
her glass impatiently upon the cushioned 
front of the box. 

“Don’t, my dear,” said Esher, as if he 
liked to exasperate her, “it looks like 
practicing for padded walls,” and he 
took the glass. “Do you want to know 
where he is going ?” 

“Yes!” said Elise. 

I did not hear what it was that Esher 
said then ; but afterward Elise told me: 
“ Come with me, when the play is done, 
and you shall see.” 

The carriage waited for us. 

“Elise and I will walk,” said Esher. 

“Then take this cloak, Elly dear,” 
said Helen, wrapping a waterproof about 
her. 

Esher drew the hood over her pretty 


“ Now you'll do,” he exclaimed; and 
over his shoulders at me he threw such 
a vindictive, threatening look, that it 
haunts me to this hour—it was like a 
bodily stab, that it makes the muscles 
quiver to remember. 

They went down some by-streets, Elise 
said; and through so” many turns that 
for the life of her she could never take 
them twice ; it made her head swim to 








think of them. They entered then a 
dwelling, by a latch-key that Esher had, 
and went up a staircase, Elise already 
frightened and ashamed. “Take me 
back, Esher!” she whispered, clinging 
to him, “I will not dog Cyrilso! Take 
me back |” 

“ Too late, my love,” said Esher, and 
drew her on. ‘“ How do you know that 
you are dogging Cyril? What makes 
you so-sure of that? It may not be his 
trail at all, you know. These may be 
the walls of your prison-house, in which 
I may be going to leave you—your 
long-looked-for retreat. Eh ?” 

“ Esher,” said Elise, “ am I crazy?” 

He laughed, and led her on helplessly. 

It was a private house apparently— 
luxuriously furnished, softly lighted ; 
there was a supper laid, with wines, she 
saw as they passed a door. A servant 
met them, and looked at Esher’s com- 
panion questioningly. 

“ T answer for what I do, Hans,” said 
Esher, loftily, and passed him and seated 
the shivering Elise in a little anteroom, 
through the crack of whose door, left 
ajar behind him as he went off, she could 
look into the next apartment—although 
the beating of her pulses so disordered 
her that she saw at first but dimly. 

It was so early yet, that play had not 
begun. There were but few at the ta- 
bles. Two or three people were stand- 
ing looking on at one where something 
deep was being done. Elise could see 
the glitter of gold, the quivering of piles 
of notes, but she did not hear a word— 
nothing but the heavy breathing of one 
of the players. Ah, it was a cruel mo- 
ment with him! Heaven and hell were 
in either balance! Esher went and 
stood behind his chair and watched the 
work. The game approached its end. 
The player was half rising from his 
seat, bending over the table in a fierce 
and eager way, his face as white as wax, 
his hand clutching the cards with an 
iron grip that bent them—but Esher’s 
hand trembled on the back of the chair, 
so that one could see it. A little move- 
ment among the bystanders—the play- 


er’s hand flat and empty on the table— - 


the game lost. 
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Cyril gazed into his opponents face ; 
and just then his glance cut in twain a 
look of intelligence flashing from the op- 
ponent’s eye to Esher’s. He looked back 
at Esher. “Is it much, Cyril?” asked 
Esher, with the mock on his eye and on 
his lip. 

He did not answer. There were no 
words to answer. It was all, and more 
than all, for honor was thrown after. 
He had staked the whole remnant of his 
fortune, and more than the half of mine 
—for I had trusted him to make an in- 
vestment for me, and the funds were in 
his hands. He knew, it is likely, in that 
instant, enlightened by that intercepted 
glance, that Esher needed no reply, 
and that the winner sitting there before 
him, was but the miserable tool of the 
man he had called his friend, sharing 
with him the gains he threw in his way 
—that Esher, not the tool, had ruined 
him. 

“ This way, Cyril,” said Esher. And 
while those about him spoke of his pluck 
and spirit—he, after his old habit, fol- 
lowed Esher, and the door of the little 
anteroom was closed behind them, and 
they confronted Elise. 

“ Oh, Cyril!” she began. “I hope 
‘you'll forgive me—I never meant—I didn’t 
know—I’'m so sorry—oh, Cyril !” 

Cyril was quiet enough. If amazed, 
his steeled composure did not forsake 
him. “ You must go home, Elise,” he 
said. “Atonce. This is not the place 
for you.” And then he looked at Esher. 
More than beggary, more than crime, 
more than betrayal to his betrothed wife, 
more than all these, was the treachery of 
Esher. He appeared, Elise said after- 
ward one day, as if the ground had open- 
ed at his feet and the fires of the bottom- 
less pit shone on his face—the fires of 
Esher’s eyes. “ You have got my heart’s 
blood, Esher!” said he then, “ what more 
is it you want ?” 

And Esher laughed, and the vein on 
his forehead swelled in a black ridge till 
the whole face was purple; he cared 
little what became of Cyril—but he knew 
that he was revenged on me! 

Cyril took Elise home. But he did 
not enter, save just inside the door. 





“Give this to my sister,” he said, and 
kissed her. Then he went away. 

I think she half hated me a while for 
that—that kiss. I never blamed her 
there ; perhaps in her place I had done 
the same. But to the woman that had 
played the spy upon him, he may have 
felt he owed no further duty. I did not 
mean to be unmerciful—yet many and 
many a time I made her give the kiss 
tome. I loved him best, I loved him 
first, I had most right to it! 

Let me hurry with the rest. 

There was a man-of-war in the har- 
bor. He shipped on board of her that 
night, Cyril did, and was away on a for- 
eign cruise. .A long, long voyage indeed 
—a long, long way ! 

Tll could his restless spirit brook con- 
trol. 

There had been an outbreak among 
the sailors. The ringleaders were in 
irons. Under the tyrants that ruled 
that little spot upon the waste of waters, 
the spirit of insubordination and mutiny 
was rife in the ship. 

One day an officer, a man that once 
had sat of nights opposite him at the 
gaming-table, gave him some order— 
with an insult added like a sting. 

The old fire was up. And Cyril struck 
him in the face. 

They tried the boy. With what they 
call a trial. They tried the boy and 
sentenced him—ah,God! sentenced him 
to be hung at the yard-arm. 

But the day they brought him up to 
take his last leave of the sun and the sea 
and the bold blue sky, with the terrible 
tackle hanging there above him—his 
arms alone being fettered—he broke 
from them, ran, faced them one instant, 
leaped—and the waters closed over the 
bright head that never rose to light 
again. 

I was at my own home when word of 
that reached these shores. The days 
darkened round me so that I saw noth- 
ing—thought of nothing—aud only 
moaned for my boy. 

By and by the memory of others crept 
in like phantoms upon twilight—I won- 
dered if Elise were heart-broken, if Esher 


were satisfied. Elise had been ill, 
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heard ; they even feared lest her mind 
should be shattered. As for Esher— 
some one seemed to have told me, though 
I could not remember who—that he 
had gone away, that he was traveling 
in Europe. While I was ill and weak, 
I sent my curses traveling after him; 
but I repented of all that, and only tried 
to- banish his remembrance and keep it, 
where I hoped he might ever stay, at the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

Three years had passed since that fatal 
ship sailed out of port. I had resumed 
my old existence—my old habits, my old 
haunts, my old studies, my old friends— 
but with that gap that there was in it, with 
the life gone out of it, it seemed to me 
that I went about like the ghost of my- 
self. 

One day Lyell came down to visit me. 
They were moped and sad, he said, at 
home; they saw but little company, and 
Helen was not well. It was plain that 
I too needed change, he hinted ; solitude 
and sorrow were too much for me ; one 
became morbid with far tenderer guar- 
dians than those twin shadows. They 
had just finished their new house—a 
palace—the old one was too full of griefs 
to live in. There was nothing in it to 
remind me of the past, save and except 
themselves. And he begged me to come 
and stay with them—and for a night, I 
agreed that I would go. 

I reached there in the afternoon. They 
showed me over the house, when the 
first greetings had been said—such a 
sumptuous, splendid place, it was a sight 
worth seeing. It bewildered me so, the 
labyrinth of lofty rooms and corridors, 
that I paid little heed to it in detail, ex- 
cept to see that it was full of winding 
passages, of broken flights of stairs, of 
halls and galleries and archways, a com- 
plicated intricacy of suits and anterooms 
and entries, through which it would take 
mea month to learn the way. One room 
—up the second stairway,I believed— 
struck my casual fancy,in passing, more 
than the others had done; a large apart- 
ment wainscoted in native wood, and 
with a single window reaching its whole 
hight and letting down into the floor. 
- There were various dainty nicknackeries 








and prints and mirrors that made the 
place inviting ; soft-tinted garniture gave 
it a peculiar beauty; and perhaps the 
window had a balcony, for a vine was 
clustered all about it on the outer side, 
even at that lofty hight the leaves show- 
ing large against the panes. They had 
intended giving me a room with them- 
selves on the first floor, but on my prais- 
ing this, which I did carelessly, as one 
admires when called upon to do so, with- 
out attending to effects, they christened 
it for me and sent my few equipments 
there. I noticed that on the cunningly- 
wrought and colored bronze of the burn- 
ers, @ purple wasp seemed to have alit, 
a golden cockchafer, a splendid fly whose 
wings were neither green nor azure, but 
silver sifted over both, as if they all had 
fluttered round the flame. I remembered 
seeing, too, a brace of little ornaments 
with which I had been familiar in Esher’s 
day, one cruel thing, an iguana on which, 
alive, the molten metal had been pour- 
ed to take every crease and wrinkle, for 
paper-weight, and for match-box a dark 
and hooded monk who still .carried the 
fire in his heart it seemed, as they used 
to say. I noticed such trifles as these, 
but as to how I got into the room or 
how I got out of it, I never gave the 
matter a thought. 

We sat, talking quietly as we might, 
that evening. They scarcely spoke of 
Esher, divining how I felt, perchance— 
but I saw they loved him yet, wherever 
his wanderings went, loved him through 
tie of blood and through the memory of 
his old charm of face and manner, re- 
conciling his conflicting blemishes and 
beauties in the solvent medium of that 
affection which he had always created in 
their hearts with his winning wickedness. 
They promised me Elise upon the mor- 
row—she was not well, they said, and 
my coming would excite her; she kept 
her room, and the only occupation that 
she had was embroidering one flower a 
day upon the vail that Helen had begun 
for her bridal—she meant to wear it for 
a shroud. Poor child—as the fire drop- 
ped apart into ruddy embers, a song she 
used to sing kept running through my 
mind, a song that Esher had composed 
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for her and into which he had taught 
her how to throw whatever force her 
little being held. ‘“ Hang on that note 
till you see stars, Elise!” I had heard 


him say, and he had sung it for her, | 


and Cyril had applauded. Esher might 
be, this very hour for all I knew, listen- 
ing to dulcet strains of foreign melodists, 
but less pleasant must all their music be 
than the remembrance of that little voice 
so delicate and fine—like the spent wave 
singing down the shingle of some shore— 
in which Elise had hummed the burden 
afterhim,solongago. The Molian harp 
that he had left behind him, fitted into 
some distant window now, sent out its cho- 
rus of shivering sweetness on the even- 
ing air, thrilling delicious threnodies of 
silvery sound with the caprice of its 
swelling and sinking tones; it seemed 
to me as I sat there fashioning the face 
of Elise in the coals, that I heard the 
very words of that old song of Esher’s 
trembling along the strings: 


Wild wails the wind, and dark the night and 
dreary; 
No star in heaven, no light upon the earth— 
The fitful flame, of flickering grown weary, 
Dead in its ash has fallen on the hearth. 
Oh, cease, sad heart, your beating, 
Cease your eager flight, 
To no glad purpose fleeting, 
To no delight ! 
The swollen blast comes keening up the valley, 
Shuddering and sighing past my shaken door— 
No summer breeze of gentle toss and dally— 
A vast black breath blown from the unknown 
shore, 
Oh, cease, sad heart, your beating, 
» Cease your eager flight, 
Oh, driven leaf, unwecting 
Of bloom or blight! 
Ah, if far out upon the screaming billow, 
Some mast I loved were feathered by the sea! 
Or if on some wet grave, I made my pillow, 
That held the thing that once was dear to me! 
Oh, cease, sad heart, your beating, 
Cease your eager flight, 
No prayer of heaven entreating 
From any hight! 
For desolate, for desclate and lonely, 
Aimless, and blind, without a wish I grope, 
My mood a murk and stagnant shadow only— 
*Tis not despair, for it was never hope. 
Oh, cease, sad heart, your beating, 
Cease your eager flight, 
So sharp the storm is sleeting! 
So wild the night! 


At last, then, we went to bed; I weary 
and worn and scarcely looking at the 
steps I took. “Take care of your 
dreams,” said Lyell, encouragingly to me, 
on parting, “ for the first night you sleep 
in a new house they are sure to come 
true, you know!” I remember when t::< 
door closed, feeling a trifie of alarm, to 
think that I had not paid more heed to 
my path hither, and that if a fire should 
rage in the‘night, I should not know in 
what way to find my escape; but I knew 
I should be taken care of, and, so tired 
was I, that I laid my head upon the pil- 
low, indifferent in fatigue to any fate, and 
almost instantly oblivious. 


I must have been in the first deep 
sleep that knows neither dream nor sen- 
sation, when I woke, wide awake on the 
instant, wide awake, and conscious, and 
quivering with a keen and indefinabie 
terror, so that my flesh shook upon my 
bones. 

For a few seconds I could not say 
where I was. A loud clock was strik- 
ing; I counted twelve. Then I remem- 
bered myself. But the situation of the 
room in the house, the relative place of 
door or window or bed, strive as I might, 
I could in no manner recall. 

It was a black night. Nota glimmer 
lit the room. I could not see my hand 
before my face. The linen sheets them- 
selves were only shadows. A dungeon 
never was darker or more appalling. 
And then that sound— 

I quaked as I lay there and listened. 
That there was some one, some thing, 
in the place, I knew in the mere act of 
awakening. That it was a maniac, I 
was just as sure. How I knew it, I 
could never say; some unknown sense 
had been touched in my very sleep itself, 
had recognized the fact, and felt it; I 
was in a strange house, in a distant 
room, alone, dt midnight, with a maniac. 
And it was in the dark ; and I did not 
know my way out. 

All these things crowded through my 
thoughts—not in a whirl—but with 
time for every idea to stand out distinctly 
and drag the next one after it. And still 





I lay there shivering, and heard this thing. 
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It was moving softly through the 
room, close by the,wall. I could per- 
ceive the sound of the hand while it 
brushed along the wainscot—the soft 
rustle of the fingers sliding over the wood 
as they felt their way—a stealthy, creep- 
ing footfall; there was no hurry, no 
swiftness, the thing was intent upon 
what it was about. Now and then it 
ceased and seemed to hearken; and I 
strained my ears, hearkening too, till my 
brain was like to burst, and heard the 
low, quick pant, half caught back every 
time, that was more like a wild beast’s 
breath than that of any human creature. 

I endeavored to compose myself. It 
was a dream, I said, an idle fancy—there 
was nothing in the room—how could 
there be a maniac even in the house— 
there was some little mouse or other be- 
tween the walls—my fatigue had excited 
me. Let me go to sleep. If I only 
knew where the bell was, I could waken 
a chambermaid and have a light—if I 
only knew where the door was—if I 
could but reach a match; in what direc- 
tion from my pillow had the mantle 
been ?—the creature was at it now! feel- 
ing and fumbling along the marble with 
a subdued sound like the whipping of 
@ moth’s wings on some chamber-ceil- 
ing, knocking one little ornament against 
another—lifting the cover of the match- 
safe. It had got a match. I heard it 
scratch it suddenly on the wall, and then 
a fresh one, and a third; possibly they 
were damp, for they did not kindle, but 
left only three long faintly-blue phosphor- 
escent streaks; and that was all I saw 
—the three streaks with the gleam run- 
ning along them, glimmering and fading 
and dying out. 

What made it all more fearful to me 
then, was the circumstance that but one of 
my senses alone was called into play. I 
neither felt, nor saw. I only heard. 
And stretching the single -faculty to its 
last point of tension, all manner of strange 
and subtle sounds filled my ears and 
deceived me. 

But there was no deception in the 
chief sound of all—the circuit that crea- 
ture was making of my room—the soft 
susurrus of the fingers skimniing over 





the wall again, hitting a little picture till 
it swung, pushing a vase from its bracket 
so that it splintered on the floor—the 
sly step—the cautious, cunning progress 
—clambering up into a chair and tumb- 
ling almost noiselessly off of it, tripping 
over a footstool, striking against the cor- 
ner of an ottoman, climbing on a table, 
crawling across it, getting awkwardly 
down, stumbling upon a rug, creeping 
on the floor as if it were an object that 
seldom walked erect. And all the time, 
the thing was mumbling and muttering 
to itself, snarling and snapping, whisper- 
ing in a kind of whistling way that 


| curdled the veins and set.the teeth on 


edge, keeping up a ghastly chatter, un- 
intelligible but horrible to hear, a low, 
ceaseless, senseless talk that soon seemed 
to be made of nothing but broken 
curses. 

It had reached the window at last. 
Something detained it there—the novelty 
—or desire of escape—or longing for 
fresh air. It was going the round of the 
room. Early or late it would reach me» 
myself. A cold sweat had broken out 
all over me—I did not dare to breathe, 
but only listened, my heart beating in 
my throat. If the window would but 
give way and let the nightmare out! I 
could hear the long nails scratch along 
the polish of the panes as they groped 
there in a way to make the blood run 
cold. The low rattle of the tones had 
hushed while the hands were trying to 


let the heavy sash down into the floor; . 


but failing in that, again the cursing 
came, and with it now a little muffled 
grinding noise, a noise like the gnashing 
of teeth. 

Some other whim seized it then, for 
it passed on, and, by and by, came to the 
water-pipes. These again delayed it— 
letting on the water, and shutting it off; 
wrenching away the tiny chain with a 
howl, as if it afforded some unpleasant 
suggestion, and tossing it down upon the 
carpet, bubbling and gurgling and splash- 
ing there, leaving the stream running; 
returning to it, and, suddenly afraid of 
detection, shutting it back, and listening 
with the wild, sharp pant again. 

And, all the while, I was lying there, 
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sunk in chill, stifled with horror, and 
powerless, as if I had been paralyzed. 
Of what use would it have been for me 
to move, had I been able? I thought 


-of a score of tales of the formidable 


strength of the insane; weakened so by 
fright a crazy child could have conquered 
me, and whether this were man, woman, 
or child, how could I discover? Should 
I creep out, and go searching round the 
room for the door, those acute, diseased 
senses would detect me ina flash. Even 
could I flee from the room, how could I 
escape its pursuit in the labyrinth of all 
these halls, to which I had no clue? 
What if I should blunder upon it, face 
to face, in the dark? Oh, heaven, save 
me! the creature might fall upon me, 
and rend me limb from limb! I could 
fancy it slavering me. I grew cold and 
stiff as I lay, and only the great plung- 
ing of my heart kept me alive. 

It was at a mirror now, feeling the 
frame —running its touch across the 
glass; perhaps it remembered having 
liked to look in such a thing once. It 
was still for a time, and I imagined it 
bending forward, and essaying to pierce 
those dark depths with its bloodshot 
gaze. What fair young face, beaming 
with hope and beauty, it sought there, 
nothing said; but, had the unanswering 
mirror given back the vision there before 
it, the thing might have gone yet more 
mad—raging and raving mad. 

An aimless way of wandering on, it 
appeared to have—clutching at a thing, 
dropping it, retracing its steps, turning— 
the mouthing and murmuring seldom 
pausing, but now and then disturbed by 
an outbreak of curses, half-guessed, and 
all uttered under the breath. There was 
about it a terrible absorption in its busi- 
ness, that business varying with every 
throb along the arteries, as the engine 
of the heart sent the hot, fierce blood 
Tushing up to drown the brain and the 
last vagary there. The sounds were 
drawing nearer. All agonized, I waited 
their approach, unable then to do so 
much as lift my hand. 

It came at last, as I knew it had been 
coming, and reached the bed. It felt 
along the foot of it; crept on the floor 





beside it; lifted one hand, that traveled 
fingering up the coverlet. I felt the 
dreadful touch falter slowly over me. I 
neither stirred, nor breathed, it seemed ; 
my eyes closed of themselves; I lay 
like a log of ice. It gained my face at 
last—the ong, lean hand. I must have 
been so cold, so still, that it did not 
know me for a human being; it passed 
on smoothly along the pillow, but came 
back, and pawed and patted over my 
features with its cruel rasp, and then 
went pawing down the quilt again. It 
left the bedside then, but seemed to be 
uncertain about something—jabbering on 
in its querulous undertones, where lin- 
gered echoes now frightfully familiar, for 
twice, quickly turning, it came back, and 
pawed and fumbled over the inert and 
almost lifeless form upon the bed; and 
only when for minutes, weary as years, 
it had stood with the hard hand pressed 
down upon my eyes, did it pass on. 

I must have fainted then. I hardly 
know. But I remember nothing that 
took place after that fora while. When 
I again became sensible, there was dead 
stillness in the room—not a sound. 

Not a sound?—I hearkened. Why, 
yes—a breath. A quick, short breath, 
like the fluttering and crackling of a 
flame. The clothes were drawn tightly 
over my feet by some weight. The 
thing was sitting on my bed, its knees 
and chin drawn up together, as I guessed 
—-sitting on the foot of my bed, and wait- 
ing, as I was, for the morning! And when 
the day began to dawn, and it saw me 
stretched there, and knew me, what 
would become of me? I should have 
screamed with the bare wildness of my 
terror, but I had no voice—my very 
breath smothered me. As the incubus 
sat there, I feared then lest my heart, 
striking against my side with such swift 
shocks, should shake the bed; lest my 
chattering teeth should attract its ear; 
lest my breathing should betray me. I 
longed, with unutterable longing—with 
desperation — to remember where the 
door might be. My eyes reached with 
aching eagerness through the darkness, 
to discover some outline of the creature 
keeping this horrid watch upon me. I 
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began to conjecture about it; to shape a 
face and features for it; to wonder why 
it went mad. Furious fancies swept 
through me, in a headlong chase ; absurd 
contrasts floated over me; I caught my- 
self back from bursting into a vacant 
laugh, that perhaps the maniac would 
have echoed, peal resounding after peal. 
Was it a maniac, or was it an idiot, gib- 
bering away there to itself?—what a 
shapeless, gelatinous kind of conscious- 
ness must belong to it—what was to be 
the end of it?—could it know pain or 
pleasure after this life, or would it spread 
out, a mere suffused blot of spirit ?— 
what was the use of such things in the 
world, more than of snakes or spiders? 
I asked myself—and gradually, as if I 
had forgotton it, when its finger-touch 
came creeping over me agaia, I said to 
myself, there was a spider crawling on 
the bed—there was a snake coiled up at 
my feet. I had heard no bell since the 
one that tolled midnight: suddenly the 
clock struck three. I had lain there 
three mortal hours in that’ death-agony, 
unconscious of time, feeling nothing, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, but 
the drivel of that thing. It fell upon 
me, like a bitter blow, that I too was an 
idiot—fast, fast, fast becoming one—be- 
coming just like that terrible thing upon 
my bed. Oh, better to be murdered by 


_ the talons and the teeth! One shriek— 


a cry torn from me—one shriek I gave, 
and bounded from the bed. As I did 
so, throwing myself wildly forward, I 
struck against the door with a great gasp 
of joy, tore it open, and, in one spring, 
as it seemed, had reached the foot of the 
second flight of stairs—bounding, and 
fallen, and prone! I heard Lyell’s door 
open, as he and Helen rushed out. 
“Great heavens!” they cried, together, 
“he has broken loose!” Then the thing 
was after me—chimpanzee, or demon— 
the hall-lamps blazed up in its face—the 
frightful, ghastly, purple face, deformed 
and stripped of beauty—the wild, dark 
face of Esher ! 

I knew no more. Keepers had him. 
Doctors had me. Laudanum gave me 
sleep, for two days and nights, that knew 
no dreams. Elise woke from her sorrow 





to nurse me. Helen and Lyell tended 
me like sister and brother—their hearts 
full of awe and trembling thankfulness ; 
for they remembered that had the mad- 
man—whom, for the sake of his old 
self, they could never confide to stran- 
gers, but must needs keep in the same 
house with themselves — remembered 
that, had he known me in that dark and 
wretched night, he would have torn me 
into atoms! 

For many months my nerves were 
bare and tingling—alive to any touch, 
with a thrill of pain. But, at last, they 
regained their strength, and hid them- 
selves in health. I was young, and ro- 
bust, and elastic—I recovered. But see, 
in telling you this story, how the words 
have shaken out of my lips! 





THREE DAYS AMONG THE OIL 
WELLS. 


AM one of a numerous class of un- 
fortunate persons in this and other 
countries, who suffer from an infectious 
disease known as impecuniosity. Even 
back to the remotest periods of my re- 
collection—and I am twenty-three years 
old—my means have always been ex- 
tremely limited. But years ago I read 
in the works of some great man, who 
ought to have known, that this world 
owes us all a living. I have alwayscon- 
soled myself with this reflection, though it 
has been ever apparent that the world, 
collectively is as tardy at paying its 
debts as the world individually. Fora 
long time it was a favorite dream of mine 
that some fond old uncle would discover 
in me his long-lost nephew, die of apo- 
plexy, caused by exuberance of joy at 
seeing me, and finally leave me heir to 
his vast estates. My dream once came 
very near realization, for the only uncle I 
ever had, and whom I had never known 
in his poverty, amassed a large fortune 
in oil. I determined immediately to visit 
him, and discover myself, when to my 
consternation I found on inquiry that he 
had seventeen children, all living and 
healthy. I was forced to the conclusion 
that all my chateaux were in Spain. 
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This little episode had the effect of 
guiding my attention into another di- 
rection. Why should not I amass a 
large fortune as well as my uncle? I 
resolved to try. So I packed up my 
effects without much difficulty and 8tart- 
ed out on my pilgrimage. It will not 
be surprising to any one who has visited 
the Oil Regions that I did not remain 
there but three days, and it will appear 
by no means incredible, when I affirm 
that instead of amassing a large fortune, 
Icame home “dead broke.” All that 
remains now of my ambition is the rem- 
iniscence ; but I wish to impart to the 
world my observations, theoretical, prac- 
tical, statistical and colloquial, made 
while there. It may save some poor 
dreamer, suffering from the disease I do, 
an unnecessary experience. 

The first evidences I had of approach- 
ing the greasy country were at Meadville, 
which, like other and larger cities, is dis- 
covered first by the smell, peculiarly oily. 
Petrolia is a primitive land and railroads 
do not generally abound. They are es- 
tablished to such an extent, however, as 
to take you too far into the country to re- 
treat. Freight trains with oily freight 
helped to fill the immense depot at 
Meadville, and empty barrels seemed to 
savour of oil in anticipation. A long 
train of passenger cars, which was des- 
tined to take me to Franklin, was already 
filled with human beings eager to be 
greased. Every seat was’occupied with 
some transitory oil-seeker, who thought 
of oil, talked of oil or dreamed of oil. 
There was property in fee; there were 
leases and sub-leases; companies, capi- 
tals, working-interests; wells from a 
barrel and a half a day, to so many gal- 
lons a second ; light oil and heavy oil; 
oil of all kinds and consistences, gradu- 
ated from twenty-eight to forty-two de- 
grees—all (oil) discussed in quick, ani- 
mated, excitable conversation. One 
observation I made here was that while 
there were a great many who talked 
loudly and emphatically of stock com- 
panies and leases, I heard no one speak 
of broad acres and flowing wells. On 
this railroad, it was gratifying, at least, 
that we could not rush and whiz and 





tear through the woods and over 
bridges and under tunnels, like Phat- 
ton’s chariot, and with the nvise and 
jar of Jove’s thunderbolt. But we were 
compelled to take it more slowly and 
twist and turn in the winding valley of 
French Creek almost as frequently as on 
a zig-zag descent of the Alps. At 
Franklin the railroad refused to carry us 
any further, and I took to horse. 

hree days in the saddle ; high boots 
and gum coats; rain and mud; poor 
meals and worse cigars; cots in garrets, 
cots in cellars, cots in barns for beds; 
novelties which become monotonous, 
they are so frequent; fatigue without 


‘rest—are the incidents of a visit to Pe- 


trolia, in which there is scarcely time to 
take a superficial view, grease your 
clothes, catch a cold, and leave with the 
bare satisfaction of having been and 
seen, but conquered nothing. Yet it is 
dangerous to staylonger. Not physically, 
for good health is generally prevalent, 
but dangerous to the pocket, to man’s 
idea of order, to a civilized way of think- 
ing and a conventional way of eating. It 
is politic to devote only such time as is 
necessary to take in the curiosities of 
Petrolia’s institutions, without giving Pe- 
trolia’s institutions time to take you in. 
It is a mistaken idea to persuade your- 
self that it is necessary to remain longer 
in order to investigate the philosophy of 
oil production. There is no philosophy 
in it as yet. Geologists tell us that car- 
bonic gas once prevailed in such quanti- 
ties, as to render Earth uninhabitable by 
anybody or thing of animal life, but that 
by some mysterious disposition, the poi- 
sonous gas was absorbed inthe bowels of 
the earth, and, while purifying atmos- 
pheric air for animal existence, it con- 
tributed to the formation of coal and oil, 
which have added so much to the con- 
venience and comfort of man. This is 
all very well, et a mon égard, acceptable 
asatheory. But it affords no assistance 
in “ striking ” oil, is no preventive against 
“dry holes” or wet feet, and, in fact, has 
nothing to do with the casual or curious 
visitor to the oil regions. 

The stranger comes here as a tourist 
in foreign countries, and much as the 
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Parisian consents to plod through the 
wilds of Switzerland, or John Bull, of 
roast-beef antecedents, endures the mac- 
aroni and pastry of an Italian dinner. 
Neither the one or the other sacrifices 
more for information or pastime than 
the temporary sojourner in Oildom, where 
he finds luxury without comfort and ex- 
pense without convenience. Like all 
countries, which are visited for their 
natural curiosities, the tour must be 
made on foot or on horseback. In fact, 
the visitor is prevented from skipping 
places and scenery in comparatively lux- 
urious carriages, as the novel reader 
skips chapters, because the roads are im- 
passable except for pedestrians and cay- 
aliers. For these, however, there is a 
regular circuit, which must have been 
explored originally by the county judge 
or an itinerant minister, and incloses all 
the interesting localities. 

Commencing, perhaps, as J did, with 
Oil City, and approaching it along the 
Alleghany river, it first strikes the view 
at a bend of that beautiful stream, and 
presents a decidedly pleasant appear- 
ance. Its little cottages, planted here 
and there on Cottage Hill, and the sun- 
beams playing chess with houses on hill- 
tops, Genoa, with its bay, its many-col- 
ored palaces, and picturesque irregulari- 
ties, suggests itself. 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

Proximity is disappointment and des- 
olation, and the prominent feature is 
mud. It is a curiosity. There never 
was such mud in all this world. It ab- 
sorbs the entire attention of the traveler. 
It slmost absorbs the traveler, horse, 
boots and all. If the rebels had been 
blessed with such roads as the streets of 
Oil City—two in number—Grant would 
have been forced to seek another firma- 
ment for the setting of his star. The 
main street was formerly a creek or run, 
emptying into the Alleghany, which 
would have been very refreshing, had it 
remained so. But immigration had its 
evils, and brought in and plowed up 
clay to mix with it. It makes cold, 
clammy, clay mud, kept up to the con- 
sistency of thickened milk by the mount- 
ain streams which pour down into it. It 








is impossible to avoid it—it is foolish to 
attempt it. It must be admitted that 
this mud was at first discouraging, but 
it was wonderful how soon I became ac- 
customed to it. Once thoroughly satu- 
rated with it, I splashed along heedlessly 
and recklessly, and at last was rather 
proud of it. 

“ We first endure, then pity, then embrace,” 

Mud is fortunately the only lasting 
impression which Oil City stamps upon 
the memory and leaves upon the clothes, 
when, quitting its wharves and dépéts of 
tanks an<\ barrels, its hotels, and stables, 
and mud, we cross Oil Creek, to follow 
its course, “over the hills and away,” 
toward Rouseville. 

Now the oil wells begin to show them- 
selves in earnest, each with a little shanty 
and a huge derrick, towering up grandly 
toward the hills around; built in the 
most unheard-of places; in little ravines, 
with scarce room enough forsa donkey 
to walk; at the foot of hills; over ‘the 
creek; on islands; in the very road. 
Derricks here, derricks there, derricks 
everywhere, looming up in uncouth, un- 
finished heaps, huddled and scattered, 
like the débris of some demolished Chi- 
nese city. ‘Then the’ derricks line the 
creek, peep around the corners of ra- 
vines, while the more daring pierce the 
tops of hills; old ones, put together with 
trees rough-hewed, new ones, built from 
neatly-sawed timber, artistically dove 
tailed, till approaching Rouseville it has 
the appearance of a town of churches 
with unfinished steeples, as the derricks 
stand between the houses, and in pro- 
spective seem to form a part of them. 

The question naturally suggests itself: 
“Can all these wells produce oil ?”—a 
question more easily than satisfactorily 
answered. They do not. Derricks do 
not always assist in the production of 
oil, particularly if there happens to be 
no oil under the particular spot over 
which the derrick is erected. It is a 
fact, that only a very few among the 
immense number of wells sunk are pro- 
ductive. It has been estimated, how ac- 
curately I do not know, that only about 
one well in twenty yields, and this is an 
observation which applies about equally 
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tw all parts of the country. These fail- 
ures are only natural, even in the best 
oil districts, and where it is confidently 
believed that petroleum exists in great 
quantities. They are the necessary re- 
sults of the ignorance of the geological 
formation, location, and existence of oil, 
which precludes all rule and system ; and 
secondly, of the way in which wells are 
bored, excavating an aperture of only 
three to six inches diameter, in a perpen- 
dicular line, with a view to obtaining 
the golden fluid in great quantities. Con- 
sequently, many wells may be, and have 
been, sunk, and pruven certain failures, 
in the immediate vicinity of the most 
productive wells. It is staking about 
$7,000 on a perpendicular hole, with as 
little chance of winning as if the same 
amount were flung upon No. 82 of a 
roulette table. The property that to-day 
is entirely worthless, may to-morrow be 
the most valuable in the country. It is 
already certain that petroleum exists in 
vast quantities, in veins, strata, lakes, or 
what-not, all over this country; that at 
some future day its existence will be 
scientifically prognosticated; and that 
mechanical genius will invent some sure, 
steady, safe way of procuring it. It will 
become a regular, reliable mining busi- 
ness, and a staple of America more lu- 
crative thun were the gold mines of 
California, or the cotton-fields of the 
South. Landed proprietors have no rea- 
son to become discouraged by disap- 
pointments. If they have the means 
and patience to wait, they always reap 
rich harvests, even in proportion to the 
moneyed seed they put into the ground. 

It is only after passing Rouseville that 
large, steady, reliable wells are found. 
These are situated on Lower Cherry 
Run, and though none of them are of 
such capacity as to cause any very great 
sensation, many are pumping and flow- 
ing from thirty to one hundred and fifty 
barrels per diem. But approaching Up- 


per Cherry Run, we come upon a region. 


which seems to be as barren of oil as it 
is of every thing else, till the derricks, 
gradually thinning out, look like sentinel 
monuments erected to dead hopes. At 
Plumer, which is at the head of the Run, 


Vou. I--16. 





there is an extensive refinery, called the 
Humboldt works, erected by the Ludovici 
brothers, a couple of German-Italians 
from New York. German-Italians are 
odd fish, and sometimes take odd baits. 
The refinery is situated at least three 
miles from a good producing district, and 
nine miles from the most productive; 
and a mile, in the transportation of this 
country, to be appreciated, must be reck- 
oned as a hundred. 

Leaving Plumer and Cherry Run, I 
imagined that I had suddenly issued out 
of the oil regions, from the entire disap- 
pearance of wells, shanties and people; 
and I traveled over comparatively good 
roads for three miles further, when one 
of the most charming views of nature 
presented itself. An expanse of the 
placid waters of the Alleghany, seen at 
the hight of one hundred and fifty feet, 
lying in quiet repose between me and the 
opposite hills, that looked like gigantic 
bushes of oak and cherry, was a scene 
for an artist, and, with silent and respect- 
ful admiration, I followed a winding foot- 
path to the foot of the mountain, and 
the mouth of Pithole creek. Here I 
came upon the site of a new town, with 
the euphonious and appropriate name of 
Oleopolis, where town lots had been dis- 
posed of a day or two previously. It 
would seem enigmatical that a town 
should be established successfully so far 
away from yielding oil districts. But 
Oleopolis is on the Alleghany river, and 
destined to become an important dépét 
of transportation. It owes its import- 
ance to a simple scheme of transporting 
oil from Pithole by means of a pipe. 
The idea originated with Colonel Thomas 
C. Bates, of Rochester, N. Y., and was 
suggested, as he told me, by the falling 
waters of the creek, which runs from 
Pithole City into the river. “Give ita 
chance,” said he, “and the oil will trans- 
port itself.” The pipe is six inches in 
diameter, laid in a tunnel, excavated at 
an inclined plane, and the tunnel again 
filled up. It can be adjusted to the tanks 
of the wells at Pithole, and will carry 
five thousand barrels of oil a day into 
the tanks at Oleopolis, to be transported 
on the Alleghany to Pittsburgh. When 
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it is considered that the cost of transport- 
ation by wagon from Pithole to Titusville 
is three dollars per barrel—that a wagon 
can make only one trip a day, and carry 
not more than five barrels each trip, the 
feasibility of the undertaking will be ap- 
preciated, and its success hardly doubted. 

From Oleopolis (the name is so soft 
and mellow as almost to melt in the 
mouth), I took the line of the pipe on the 
road, made by the laborers, to PrrHoLe 
Crry, the eighth wonder of the world— 
the hyperbole of Petrolia’s curiosities— 
the last discovery of Aladdin’s lamp. 
A magic city of seven thousand souls, 
with more than corresponding noise and 
bustle, enterprise and excitement, with 
hotels and stables and stores, and tele- 
graphs and expresses, with newspapers 
and theaters and churches, with banks 
and land offices—with every necessary 
to city life except women and railroads, 
Pithole City is the growth of ninety days, 
a flowing well of houses and people. 
My veracity has more than once been 
questioned when relating to Europeans, 
on their continent, the wonders connect- 
ed with the growth of some of our 
American cities, such as Chicago, and 
now Americans may feel tempted to 
doubt the above statement in regard to 
Pithole. But it is a palpable, tangible, 
unmistakable fact. There is a city 
where ninety days ago was a wilderness. 
Consider the flow of petroleum as the 
motive power of the lever which raises 
towns. Niagara and Mammoth Cave 
must divide their honors with petroleum, 
and Chicago its wonderful peculiarities 
with Pithole. The houses, without being 
shanties, are kuilt of frame, without 
foundations. The owners have no time 
to paint or desire to preserve. They 
pay higher prices for leases of grounds, 
and higher rents for improvements, than 
in New York city. But the leases are 
for three years, at the end of which time 
they can give away the improvements, 
for Pithole will have run its race. It 
may never become a Pompeii or Hercu- 
laneum, buried in the body of the earth, 
but it will expire when oil ceases to flow 
in its midst, which, arguing @ priori, will 
be within three years. 





The first care of the stranger in Pit- 
hole will be to find some place to sleep, 
and if he has a horse, to see that he is 
fed. It is only justice to the horse to 
stand by him until he has finished his 
meals, for his modicum of oats may be 
pilfered away, and justice to himself to 
go to bed as soon as he finds a place, for 
it is the only sure way of keeping it. 
Voici the accommodations of a first class 
hotel—one of about two hundred cots, 
ranged along so regularly and closely as 
almost to make one common bed—put 
up in an unfinished garret, and the tout 
ensemble resembling a general ward in a 
general hospital. The manager endea- 
vors to make up in affability what the 
house lacks in accommodations, and 
smiling a “ good-night,” he explains that 
he has just commenced—will do better 
at some future time; that though there 
are & good many in the room, he knows 
them all to be gentlemen, and finally, 
that he has the satisfactory consolation 
of knowing that he can do better by you 
than any one else. 

“ By the way, those pillows were made 
of cork as an experiment, but I am sorry 
to say they are a failure.” 

I might possibly never have found out 
that the pillows were made of cork, but 
it required only one sleepless night to 
discover that they were a failure. 

The next step, of course, is to visit 
the flowing wells. It is with some diffi- 
culty that you will be able to find the 
well itself, the derrick being completely 
surrounded by tanks, each of the capa- 
city of twelve hundred barrels, and the 
oil flowing from one into the other, as 
they respectively become filled. Ad- 
vancing with eager curiosity toward the 
great sight, you are somewhat startled 
by the abrupt question, “ Any matches 
about you?” and without stopping to 
see whence comes the voice, you shake 
your head demurely and vacantly, whe- 
ther you have any matchesor not. You 
are then allowed to climb the greasy 
ladder which overlooks the tank into 
which the oil first flows. Hardly grasp- 
ing the novelty of the position, though 
holding tightly to the ladder, and almost 
stifled with the carbureted gasto which 
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you are unaccustomed, you look for the 
source a long time in vain, but finally 
succeed in finding it, a spontaneous 
spouting forth of a greenish fluid from 
a pipe, about the size of the wrist, which 
makes some men rich and some men 
crazy. Splashing against the sides of 
the tank, and throwing the liquid over 
every thing in the neighborhood, it pours 
forth a stream of pure oil from seven 
hundred to fifteen hundred barrels a day, 
regularly breathing in its flow, and with 
the noise of a ten-horse-power engine ; or 
perhaps gushing forth more impetuously 
in a scattering stream, it makes the noise 
of a steamboat, quick, heaving and puff- 
ing. Of these wells you will find ten or 
a dozen with an aggregate production of 
about five thousand barrels daily. 

Such is the nature of Pithole—mother 
earth disgorging from the effects of an 
emetic, taken thousands of years ago. 
All around is bustle and excitement ; 
jostled here and there, as you pick your 
way through the mud-holes and over 
creeks, your elbow nudged on this side 
and your coat torn on the other, by pe- 
troleum harpies, young and_ old, all of 
whom have something to communicate 
which will certainly result to your ad- 
vantage. It is remarkable that all these 
individuals have so much yaluable pro- 
perty, and that every one of them has 
something better for you than the one 
who went before. These men all have 
a something, which they technically call 
an “interest,” to dispose of, and they are 
as numerous and importunate as London 
cabmen or the lazzaroni of an Italian sea- 
board town. Teams are continually 
coming and going, the horses pulling for 
their dear lives through the worst roads 
in the world. 

With the envious wish that I might 
be the owner of a flowing well for about 
a week, but with the sad consciousness 
that such was not the case, with light 
pockets and a heavy heart, I left Pithole 
for the more agreeable atmosphere of 
Titusville, where houses with little yards, 
gardens under cultivation, and small 
farms in the suburbs, were things decid- 
edly pleasant to look upon. I saw only 
one well besides water wells, and that 











was & barren one, just at the back-door 
of a dwelling. I thought then that the 
people of the town were to be congratu- 
lated on its failure. But the water wells 
themselves are sunk after the fashion of 
oil wells. Long spikes are driven fifteen 
or twenty feet in the ground, and after 
coming to a “show” of water, they are 
withdrawn to give place to a hand-pump, 
which most always produces plentifully. 

Titusville is a good resting-place, and 
it is curious to sit in the hotel and listen 
to the buzz of oil gossip around you. 
Wells are invariably spoken of in the 
feminine gender, and a cynic would say 
not inappropriately, if we judge from 
their inconstancy and fickleness. How 
characteristic, for instance, is the follow- 
ing: “ She acts beautifully for a day or 
two, and then will turn around, without 
any apparent cause, and be sulky for a 
week,” speaking of an oil well. 

Suddenly the conversation will change 
from oil to religion, perhaps connectedly, 
since this oil has been yclept the “ devil’s 
kindling.” One man, in his belief as to 
his future existence, was of the opinion 
that as long as he did as he would be 
done by, and did not steal from his 
neighbor's well, his chances for heaven 
were as good as anybody’s, which was 
certainly orthodox as far as he went. 

“ Why is it that you people of the 
West are blessed with all the great min- 
eral productions, while we of New Eng- 
land have notiiing but rocks?” asked a 
Yankee of a Pennsylvanian. 

“We lead a steady, industrious life,” 
returned the Pennsylvanian, “mind our 
own business, vote the strongest demo- 
cratic ticket, and God has rewarded us 
accordingly.” 

A good story was told of a member 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, by a 
gentleman who had been procuring an 
oil charter, which eventually cost him 
thirty thousand dollars. Applying to 
Colonel for his influence, the col- 





onel said to him: 

“My dear sir, personally I like you 
very much, and I know you are contri- 
buting to the good of the State in de- 
veloping the oil territory. The people 
of the State send me here to look out 
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for their interests, and I, for one, intend 
to do it. But the people of the State 
only pay me four dollars per day. I 
keep my horses and carriage, and it costs 
me twenty-five dollars per day to live. 
Now, sir, you shall have your charter, 
for it is to the interest of my constituency, 
but you must pay for it /” 

Of course the country is filled with 
strangers from all parts of the continent, 
and they are found in the woods and 
stuck in the mud, as often as in the rail- 
way trains and in hotels. They are 
formed out of all sorts and classes of 
men. The superintendents and owners 
of lands are generally pleasant and af- 
fable gentlemen, intent upon the develop- 
ment of oil territory as a legitimate busi- 
ness, with a view as well to the good of 
the country as to their own financial suc- 
cess. The workingmen, engineers and 
mechanics are men of industry and good 
habits, who have immigrated to promote 
their own interests by their own energies, 
and many of them sacrifice the comforts 
of a quiet home to live in shanties, with 
the unselfish desire of saving money for 
the use and enjoyment of families left 
behind. But another class is composed 
of a horde of disreputable speculators, 
whom even the night Buard, of New 
York, would never have condescended to 
recognize, and who stop short of nothing 
by which they can make money, always 
taking advantage of inexperience and 
nervous excitement to cheat and swindle. 
Like gamblers, they have their stool- 
pigeons, who hang about them and do 
their work for board and whisky. But 
the most novel and sometimes very funny 
experiences are with the aborigines, or, 
as they are called, the “ Buckwheats.” 
They derive their appellation from the 
fact that, as the oldest inhabitants, who 
lived out among the barren hills of the 
country, they raised buckwheat as the 
only production of the ground, which 
they would take to the towns to pay 
their tavern bills, exchange for articles 
of clothing, etc. They are as original 
as their name would suggest, and some- 
times afford a great deal of amusement, 
as well as being a source of annoyance. 
At Meadville, there was one day a horse- 





race, one of the evidences of civiliza- 
tion introduced by the innovators, all of 
which are as novel to the Buckwheats, 
us the Buckwheatian institutions are to 
the new-comers. Pools were being dis- 
posed of, bringing about sixteen dollars 
for first choices, and from three to five 
for the second. 2 

“ Now, gentlemen, what is the bid for 
first horse? Twelve—fourteen—fifteen 
—and sold for fifteen. Make your bids 
for second horse,” cried the auctioneer. 

“ W-a-a-l,” drawled out a Buckwheat, 
“T never was no great hand to specu- 
late, but I rather guess I can afford four 
dollars for a horse. anyhow.” 

“Four dollars it is, on second horse— 
pass up the four dollars, sir.” 

“ But when can I git the horse ?” 

“ Come, sir, we have no time to waste. 
Pass up the four dollars. Make your 
bids, gentlemen.” 

“Yes, but I want the horse. I have 
paid my four dollars, and I want my 
horse.” 

“Put him out! Put him out!” from 
all sides. 

The Buckwheat, thinking he had 
bought a horse, instead of an uncertain 
chance in a horse-race, was not to be 
pacified, and when the money was re- 
turned to him, insisted that he had been 
swindled out of a horse. 

A Buckwheat presented himself at the 
railway station, and said to the ticket 
agent : 

“Tm here on the grand jury. I un- 
derstand as how you would take me to 
Franklin for thirty-five cents, and bring 
me back for the same. Now, if you 
want to take me there and back for fifty 
cents, I'll ride with you.” 

The agent endeavored to explain ‘to 
him that he had certain rates, which he 
was obliged to follow, and could not de- 
duct any thing. 

“ W-a-a-l, I never rode on a railroad, 
and never see one till this mornin,’ an’ I 
thought I would like to try it. I’m 
kinder feared of the darned thing, any- 
how, but I'll go, ef you'll take me for 
fifty cents.” 

The agent declined, and the juror re- 
turned to his duties. 
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The law and courts are in keeping 
with the peculiarities of the country. 
The bailiffs are always superannuated 
town Officials, from eighty to a hundred 
years old, who hobble about with the 
aid of a staff, and call the witnesses by 
proxy. ‘The jurors are Buckwheats, but 
the disputants are almost invariably oil 
men. Judges seem to have their own 
way, generally, and in the impanneling 
of a jury, rushed them into the stand, 
and refused the counsel the privilege of 
challenging, his rights and protestations 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
laws insist upon an observance of the 
Sabbath, and wells which pump night 
and day are stopped on Sunday. | It is 
about the only objection to a flowing 
well—it will flow on Sunday, too. Li- 
censes can only be procured on the 1st 
of January, by law of the borough, and 
billiard-rooms, saloons, hotels, etc., the 
establishment of which was rendered 
necessary by the influx of the people, 
have been closed by the authorities, and 
the owners subjected to the penalty of 
fine. In Titusville there is one building 
in which they have a theater during the 
week, and a church on Sunday. WNo- 
where do extremes meet as in Oildom. 

Having enjoyed a respite, the ride 
from Titusville is interesting and roman- 
tic along Pennyhof run, twining through 
ravines under the shade of large trees, 
mountains on both sides, covered with 
hemlock, and large, separated sandstone, 
so indicative of oil, scattering the path- 
way till you come to Oil Creek, a stream 
about the color of the “ yellow Tiber,” 
along the banks of which are strewn the 
ruins of an empire, reared by King Pe- 
troleum, but now, after four years’ pros- 
perity, fallen into decay. Here you pass 
Petroleum Center, another new town, 
and a little further on, the famous Co- 
quette Well, and the Olive Branch, which 
is said to have tapped it. The Coquette 
is now a forlorn widow, with but one Ol- 
ive Branch. This is the last place of 
interest, till you again come to the beau- 
tiful waters and region of the Alleghany, 
in which are seen all the colors of the 
rainbow, as the sun shines upon the oil 
floating upon the. surface. 








Sound thinkers, who are little affected 
by popular excitement, are inclined to 
look upon the territory between Oil City 
and Franklin as the undeveloped land 
of prospect. As the existence of two or 
three large wells does not predicate the 
existence of oil around them, so an ab- 
sence of wells does not necessarily pre- 
clude its existence, but is often indicative, 
rather, of a new fertility, for which is 
destined a golden growth. In this re- 
gion, too, owing to the facilities for 
transportation, the lubricating quality of 
the oil, and the consequently enhanced 
value of it, the result, if at all success- 
ful, will be much more remunerative. A 
new town is also here springing into ex- 
istence, named for one of Pennsylvania’s 
noblest and most lamented sons—REnNo. 
It has already the prospect of becoming 
the metropolis of Petrolia. The loca- 
tion is charming. But what is better, 
the energy of the proprietors is indefati- 
gable. They have already a bank, ex- 
press and telegraph office, and a news- 
paper which prints twenty-five thousand 
copies weekly. A railroad is building, 
direct from Reno to Pithole City, under 
the supervision of General Burnside, as 
President. The Reno Oil Company, at 
the head of which stand the Hon. 
Messrs. Grow and Culver, the Amber Oil 
Company, of Chicago, and other organi- 
zations proprietary, owning the neighbor- 
ing farms, are making extensive and 
well-defined preparation for mifing for 
the surface oil, which, procured even in 
the small quantities of five barrels to the 
well, realizes enormously. 

The discovery of petroleum is more 
ancient than is generally supposed, for it 
is related that Washington, in his expe- 
dition to French Creek, or Venango 
River, as it was then called, noticed the 
inhabitants skimming oil from the surface 
of the waters, which they used for burn- 
ing and medicinal purposes. It was 
only in the year 1860, however, that 
large flowing wells were discovered, and 
even then, the value of the oil was so 
little known that these wells were fre- 
quently plugged up, or abandoned to 
gush forth into the creek, and waste 
away. But discoveries and inventions 
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kept their place in the race of progress ; 
new uses were found for the oil, and the 
lands which were so prolific became 
valuable. Now it was that men, mostly 
prompted by the spirit of enterprise and 
business adventure—some, perhaps, with 
a wise forethought of what was to come 
—immigrated from all parts of the coun- 
try to secure the territory. In many in- 
stances the lands were purchased for a 
mere song, and the original and hard- 
working owners gladly parted with what 
they considered fit only for the tax- 
gatherer. But in isolated cases, the gray 
old farmer clung to his fee with all the 
tenacity that is felt for a homestead, and 
finally realized himself the fabulous sums 
it was destined to command. They are 
yet to be found, once in a while; and, 
sprung from poverty to enormous wealth, 
they little know what use to make of 
their money; but, hardened by their 
backwoods life of frugality, they hoard 
it up with miserly meanness and Peck- 
sniffian sharpness, for reckless heirs to 
squander. 

Such are some of my observations, 
serious and facetious, consequent upon a 
three day’s sojourn among the oil wells 
of Pennsylvania. If they can afford 
either information or pastime for the 
reader affected with “oil on the brain,” 
my three days will have been well spent ; 
and if I succeed in outliving my uncle’s 
seventegn children, the sympathetic read- 
er will have the consolation of knowing 
that I am an oil prince. 





THE BAROMETER AND THE 
WEATHER. 


HE barometer, though well known 

as regards its general appearance and 
uses, is not so commonly understood in 
reference to its principle and construc- 
tion. It will be the object of this article 
to explain the principle of its action, and 
also to point out with such precision as 
observation and experience justify, the 
exact phenomena which its changes in- 
dicate. The barometer, or rather its 
principle, was first discovered by Galileo. 
It is recorded that while residing at Flor- 





ence, he was applied to on the occasion 
of the Grand Duke having sunk a deep 
well, and finding that the water would 
not rise to the top when a pump was set 
to work, he sent for the philosopher to 
explain the mystery. Galileo observed 
that the column of water rose in the 
pump to about thirty-two feet, and that 
all attempts to raise it higher by means 
of the sucker were useless. He therefore 
concluded that the sucker was not the 
cause of the water’s rising to a given 
hight, as was the opinion at that time ; 
but that the pressure of the atmosphere 
on the surface of the water in the well 
caused that water to rise into the tube of 
the pump, and so fill the space which 
had been emptied of air by the action of 
the sucker. The phenomenon was after- 
ward discussed between Galiieo and his 
pupil, Torricelli, and the latter first de- 
monstrated the principle, in which con- 
sists the whole value of the barometer 
asa philosophical instrument. He found 
that the atmospheric pressure on the sur- 
face of the water would support a col- 
umn of water, in an exhausted tube closed 
at the top, to the hight of about thirty- 
two feet ; but being sensible that such a 
column would, from its hight, be very 
ill-suited for conducting his experiments, 
he chose mercury, a fluid fourteen times 
heavier than water, and consequently bet- 
ter adapted for the experiment. In the 
year 1643 he accordingly took a glass 
tube, about forty inches in hight, and 
a quarter of an inch in the bore. Hay- 
ing sealed one end, he filled the tube with 
mercury ; then placing his finger at the 
open end in order to secure the mercury, 
and inverting the tube, he plunged the 
extremity, thus secured by his finger, in- 
to a cistern containing mercury, and hay- 
ing a cerlain quantity of water upon its 
surface. Having passed the open end of 
the tube through the water and below 
the surface of the mercury, he withdrew 
his finger. Upon this, the mercury in 
the tube instantly fell to about thirty 
inches above the surface of the mercury 
in the cistern. On his raising the open 
end of the tube until it became level 
with the bottom of the water, the mer- 
cury instantaneously sunk entirely out of 
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the tube; while the water with the same 
rapidity sprung up to the top and écu- 
pied the whole of the cavity. It would, 
of course, by the laws of specific gravity, 
have risen to the hight of about thirty- 
two feet, had the tube been sufficiently 
long. Torricelli then clearly saw that 
the columns, both of mercury and of wa- 
ter, were supported from the same cause, 
namely, the atmospheric pressure. He 
next altered the shape of the glass tube 
by bending up the lower and open end. 

After the publication of Torricelli’s 
experiments in 1645, the field was open- 
ed to all philosophers for the practice of 
every experiment to which the barome- 
ter is applicable. Torricelli did not live 
long to enjoy the fame of his discovery, 
but died at an early age. To enter into 
an account of the numerous experiments 
of distinguished men with the Torricel- 
lian tube, would be to extend the limits 
of this paper beyond the objects proposed. 
It may be sufficient for us to know that 
the principle remains precisely the same. 
By the barometer we are enabled to de- 
termine the pressure of the atmosphere, 
which is known to be about fifteen pounds 
on a square inch. This fact is proved 
when the air is exhausted, by means of 
an air-pump, from any glass receiver or 
air-tight box. 

The principle of the Torricellian tube 
having been thus explained, and its pow- 
er shown of registering the incumbent 
weight of the atmosphere, it now remains 
to describe the barometer as it is made 
for domestic purposes, and as we find it 
hanging up in most houses, as a standard 
of reference for changes which are likely 
to take place in the weather. The first 
we have to make ourselves acquainted 
with, is called the Wheel Barometer, in 
which the peculiar arrangement of the 
Torricellian tube is the invention of the 
eminent philosopher, Robert Hooke. 

aaa, the Torricellian tube; dd, the 
mercury ; ¢, a light weight of iron or glass, 
resting on the top of the mercury; d, a 
lighter weight ; e ¢, silk thread which 
passes over a roller, having a delicate 
axis; on this axis is fixed the hand f. 
Whenever a decrease of atmospheric pres- 
sure takes place, and the vapors, no long- 








er suspended, may be expected to descend 
in rain, the weight ¢ rises, and the small- 
er weight, d, pulls round the hand from 
“ Fair ” toward “ Change.” While the 
hight of the column in the short leg has 
risen, that in the long leg, (which in the 
plain barometer without the wheel is the 
only one visible,) will proportionately 
have sunk ; and we accordingly say, on 
looking at the indicating column, that 
the mercury has fallen. Fair weather is, 
of course, prognosticated by the contrary 
process ; the mercury sinking in the short 
leg of the tube, and rising in the long 
one presented to the eye. 








Although we have here described the 
Wheel Barometer, we have only done so 
because it is the more common form of 
the barometer. It is the best-looking 
instrument, and is therefore preferred as 
an article of furniture. But, like some 
other things, it is not really the best, 
though the best looking. The common 
straight-up barometer is much the best 
for practical uses, and for minute and 
important observations it is the only ba- 
rometer which is of any use at all. The 
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principle is precisely the same in both 
instruments, only in the “ straight-up ” 
the observer looks direct at the quicksil- 
ver, and can mark at once its action, and 
does not contemplate it through the some- 
what uncertain medium of the index. In 
the “ straight-up” the tendency of the 
mercury to rise or fall may be ascertain- 
ed, before there is scarcely any actual 
movement. If its tendency be to rise, 
the surface of the mercury will have 
swelled upward in the center; if to fall, 
it will be depressed. In either case, there 
will be ‘no actual movement of the mer- 
cury at the edge against the tube, the 
change in the atmospheric pressure not 
yet being sufficient to overcome the 
inertia of the quicksilver against the 
glass. 

It is a somewhat curious fact, that the 
atmosphere is lightest when charged with 
vapor ; then it is that the mercury falls, 
because the air is not so heavy as in its 
dry state, and consequently it cannot sup- 
port the column of mercury at so great 
a hight in the tube. And the contrary 
effect is produced during fair weather. 
Atmospheric air is specifically heavier 
than vapor: that is, a given quantity of 
dry atmospheric air will weigh heavier 
than the same quantity of unconfined 
vapor. . 

The following are the most important 
rules to be observed in studying the move- 
ments of the barometer : 

1. The barometer is highest of all 
during a long frost, and it generally rises 
with a north-east wind, and the reason 
assigned is, that a long frost greatly con- 
denses the air, and the more condensed 
the air is, the greater is its pressure on 
the mercury of the barometer. The 
north-east wind has the same effect, be- 
ing both cold and dry, and therefore con- 
densed and heavy. 

The second special rule is, that the ba- 
rometer is lowest of all during a thaw, 
following a long frost, because the air 
then becomes saturated with vapor, which 
makes the air lighter. The barometer 
is also very low during a south-west 
wind, because those winds are heavily 
laden with vapor. 

The third rule to be observed is, that 








while the barometer stands below thirty, 
the Gir is sure to be dry or very cold, or 
both, and no rain may be expected. Very 
dry air absorbs the moisture, and will not 
part with it in the form of rain, and very 
cold air is so much condensed that it 
has already parted with much of its 
moisture. 

The fourth rule is, that while the ba- 
rometer stands very low indeed, there 
will never be much rain—although a fine 
day will seldom occur. At such times, 
short, heavy showers, with squalls of 
wind, may be expected. When the ba- 
rometer is very low, the air must be 
very warm, or very moist, or both; but 
the air will not part with its moisture, 


but absorb more, until a cold air is intro- 


duced. This will condense the vapor— 
that is, there will be rain, but the baro- 
meter will not remain at its extreme de- 
pression. 

Rule Fifith—In summer (after long- 
continued fine weather), the barometer 
will gradually fall for two or three days 
before the rain comes. If the fall of the 
mercury be very sudden, a thunder-storm 
may be expected. 

Rule Sixth—If the barometer is low 
during very fine weather, the face of the 
sky will soon be overcast. 

Rule Seventh—Dark, dense clouds 
will pass over without rain when the ba- 
rometer is high ; but if low, it will often 
rain without any appearance of clouds. 

Rule Highth—TIf, in frosty weather, it 
begins to snow, the barometer generally 
rises to thirty, where it remains so long 
as the snow continues to fall. If after 
this the weather clears up, very severe 
cold may be expected. 


THE FALL OF THE BAROMETER. 


The following observations are also of 
importance : 

In very hot weather the fall of the 
mercury denotes thunder. Otherwise, a 
sudden fall denotes high wind. 

In frosty weather the fall of the baro- 
meter denotes thaw. 

If wet weather happens soon after the 
fall of the barometer, expect little of it. 

In wet weather, if the barometer falla, 
expect much wet. 
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In fair weather, if the barometer falls 
much, and remains low, expect much 
wet in a few days,,and probably wind. 

The barometer sinks lowest of all 
for wind and rain together; next to that 
for wind (except it be an east or north- 
west wind). 


THE RISE OF THE BAROMETER. 


In winter, the rise of the barometer 
denotes frost. 

In frosty weather, the rise of the ba- 
rometer indicates snow. 

If fair weather happens soon after the 
rise of the barometer, expect but little 
of it. 

In wet weather, if the barometer rises 
high, and remains so, expect continued 
fine weather in a day or two. 

In wet weather, if the mercury rises 
suddenly very high, fine weather will not 
last long. 

If the motion of the mercury be un- 
settled, expect unsettled weather. 

The barometer rises highest with 
north and east winds; for all other 
winds it sinks. 

A good barometer is a very interesting 
as well as a very useful article, and a good 
ornament to a room, hall, or staircase. 
But let us advise our readers to purchase 
one of the “straight-ups,” the cost of 
which varies from six to fifty dollars— 
a really good barometer can not be 
purchased under about fifteen dollars. 
If they already possess a wheel barome- 
ter, they would not do amiss to get it 
changed for the other kind. In many 
cases, this could be done at little or no 
expense, as the wheel barometer is the 
more expensive instrument. 

In many cottages may be seen a primi- 
tive kind of barometer, called the “ John 
and Joan.” The contrivance is exceed- 
ingly simple, consisting of a piece of 
catgut, fastened to the top of John’s 
house, or castle, in the inside, and its 
lower end attached to the middle of a 
strip of wood, seven or eight inches in 
length, which thus hangs suspended. 
The catgut is acted upon by the dryness 
or moisture of the atmosphere; when 
the air is dry, it contracts, and in do- 








ing se turns round a little way, and 
the strip of wood is moved forward at 
the end of which “Joan” is placed. 
When the air is charged with moisture, 
an opposite effect is produced; the gut 
becomes expanded, turns in an opposite 
direction, and “ Jack” makes his appear- 
ance. Even these rude contrivances are 
not without their uses, and we have 
known cottagers who set a high value 
upon them. 

The celebrated Dr. Jenner, in reply 
to a lady, who asked him if he thought 
it would rain, summed up in rhyme the 
following 

SIGNS OF RAIN. 
The hollow winds begin to blow, 
The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh 
For see! a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack. 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks ery, 
The distant hills are looking nigh. 
How restless are the snorting swine— 
The busy flies disturb the kine. 
Low o’er the grass the swallow wings; 
The cricket, too, how loud it sings. 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits smoothing o’er her whiskered jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautions flies. 
The sheep were seen, at early light, 
Cropping the meads with eager bite. 
Though June, the air is cold and chill; 
The mellow blackbird’s voice is still. 
The glow-worms, numerozs and bright, 
Illumed the dewy dell last nizht. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen 
Hopping, crawling o'er the green. 
The frog has lost its yellow vest, 
And in a dingy suit is dressed. 
The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison. 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
My dog, so altered in his taste, 
Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
They imitate the gliding kite: 
Or seem, precipitate, to fall, 
As if they felt the piercing ball. 
*T will surely rain—I see, with sorrow, 
Onur jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
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6¢ [| DON’T know any story to tell— 

fact,” said my great uncle, looking 
at us in an embarrassed sort of way, that 
only set us on with redoubled determina- 
tion. 

Father had gone away from home, 
and Uncle Roderick had come down to 
pay us a visit and talk over business, and 
it happened that my sister and I were 
the only ones to welcome and entertain 
him. July. had shown him her drawings, 
water-colors, and other things, good as 
the best—so said the judges—and I had 
stuffed him with stories of trade, and 
had read him all the items of interest I 
could find in the evening paper, and we 
were getting a little dull, and wondering 
what to do next, when my sister said: 

“Tell us a story, uncle—please do.” 

I took up her request, and together 
we made such a hue and cry that he 
might as well have said any thing else as 
that he didn’t know how to accommo- 
date us, for that made no difference. 
Whether he had a story to tell or not 
wasn’t the point. What we wanted was 
the story. 

“You're a couple of queer shore-fish, 
anyhow,” said he, looking square at us, 
first one, and then the other, as if he’d 
never met the species before, and felt as 
puzzled, and not half as pleased, as Mr. 
Agassiz down on the banks of the Ama- 
zon, up to his knees in mud, surveying 
his barrel of pickled specimens, and 
“ calculating,” like any live Yankee, con- 
cerning them. “I don’t know as I 
should have been in half such a hurry 
to get down here,” he continued, “if I 
had known what was wanting. I was 
mad enough when the wheel came off of 
the omnibus, and I had to get out and 
walk; but I shouldn’t have cared, nor 
made such haste, if I had thought that 
a story had got to come off at the end 
of it.” 

“ You're a perfect godsend, any way,” 
said I; “ Jule and I are tired enough of 
each other. Now, drive ahead !” 

If this was a Sunday-school story, I 
should suppress the seeming disrespect 
of that injunction ; but, my great uncle 


wasn’t a day older than myself, arith- 
metic to the contrary. What is addition, 
and what is subtracjion? It will take 
more than figures to show. 

“Perhaps uncle is tired,” suggested 
July, in an undertone. 

“ She don’t mean that, uncle,” said L 
“She’s the greatest humbug that ever 
lived—sees you're giving in, and that’s 
all the mercy she has on you. Tell us 
something about your place.” 

“St. Peter’s?” said uncle Roderick, as 
if he were getting further and further 
into the fog. “ You know all about St. 
Peter’s ; you’ve been there.” 

“He means about old times,” said 
July. She was a rare helper, my Jule! 
She knew exactly where to put the word 
in that was like a clincher, to an argu- 
ment or petition. But the wonder about 
her was, and is to this day, that she al- 
ways did, and does it, as it were with- 
out knowing it. Innocent, with a wis- 
dom for which she isn’t responsible, be- 
cause it was born in her, as wisdom 
is, I guess. Folks don’t get that by 
study, according to my observation. 

When she said “about old times,” 
uncle looked at her, and his honest old 
blue eyes had a smile in them—his em- 
barrassment was gone. He was clear as 
crystal, and his out-look was through 
crystal. Idon’t mean spec’s! He stood 
on his own ground, and began to look 
quite cheerful. But for all that, or per- 
haps because of it, he leaned back in his 
chair, and folded his arms, and didn’t 
say another word for two minutes. 

Things were now in the right shape. 
July always knew how to crown a con- 
summation; she got up and brought a box 
of clay pipes which father always kept 
in one corner of the closet, and produced 
when old fishermen or shoremen came 
to visit him—and he had many such 
visitors, for we were in the fish line, and 
had, as it were, ourselves come out of 
the sea. 

Uncle declined the pipe; he did it 
with an air of self-denial. 

“Do!” urged July. “Hez doesn’t 
smoke, and we have been wishing some 
one would come and drown out this 





smell of paint before they get back, and 
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put a faint tinge of brown on the walls, 
they look so awful white. We'd thank 
you, I’m sure Hez and I would, if you 
would just smoke every minute while 
you stay.” 

That was a confession, and grounded 
in truth ; for it was a fact that ever since 
the completion of our innovations, we 
had both of us felt no small amount of 
misgiving. Father and mother might 
be brought, in time, to acknowledge the 
improvement we had made in the old 
place since they went away ; but we were 
both of us in doubt about the result of 
the first impression. They might feel, 
if they did not say, that with whitewash 
and paint their undutiful children had 
expunged all the pleasant lights and 
shadows of the past. 

When the girl urged him in this way, 
uncle took one of the pipes, filled it, 
lighted and smoked it full five minutes 
without intermission. By that time the 
old familiar “smudge” was abroad in 
the room, and our misgivings were dissi- 
pated. 

Then uncle said: 

“Did you ever hear about St. Peters, 
what happened there once ?” 

“ No,” said I, grandly ignoring «!! ihe 
small modifications of fact. “ What hap- 
pened there, sir ?” 

“Do you mean about the fire ?” asked 
Jule, more circumspect as to speech. 

“ Yes— about the fire.” 

“We have heard something,” said 
she. 

“ About as much as we have about 
any thing by telegraph,” said I. “We 
knew there was a fire—but you saw it.” 

“Y2s, I did; I saw it,” said uncle, 
slowly. And having forgotten that he 
had a story to tell, he now began to tell 
it. 

“Yes, Y saw that fire. I was about 
your age, Hez, let me see—you must be 
about—” 

I was seventeen and six, and told 
him so. 

“T wasn’t eighteen quite,” he went on. 
“Tt was in the fall—October the 20th. 
Did you ever hear your father speak of 
Joshua Wilkinson? Yes—I thought 
likely. I was out fishing that day, in 








the morning ; but in the afternoon I was 
down to St. Paul’s—that was five miles 
below, and I remember I was thinking 
on my way up, the old man would have 
to give in; St. Peter’s was going to be a 
dwarf, and St. Paul’s a giant, and no- 
body could hinder; and I was going on 
speculating about that—I remember it 
very clear, though it was. nigh sixty 
years ago—when, as I turned Fair P’int, 
I see a sight that’ seemed to take the 
strength out of me. A great cloud was 
rising up from the village, and here and 
there a bright red flame flashing out. 
I’d never seen stfth a sight afore, and for 
a minit couldn’t believe my eyes; it was 
as hard to get at as when we lose one 
out of the family to think that one is 
gone. We ain’t apt to think somehow 
that one who belongs ¢@ us can go.” 

Uncle was silent for a few minutes 
after he said this, and July and I sat 
there as if we hadn’t a word to say; but, 
after a little my sister came out, like her- 
self, with, “ Oh yes, uncle, we know how 
that is, all of us.” 

She said that because she knew that 
uncle was thinking about his boy, his 
only one, who had lost his life at sea, a 
good many years before; that grief he 
never could forget ; it had saddened his 
eyes and his heart forever. But, as for 
herself, out of her own experiences she 
had no such knowledge. She had never 
lost any thing she loved except a little 
schoolmate long ago; but, for uncle’s 
sake, she went back on a flash to her 
childhood, and dug up the recollection 
of that time of sorrow, and of awe; or 
else, it is true that sympathy is a great 
revelator, and the reverent eyes of a 
tender heart, looking down into the 
deeps of grief, and of misery, see the 
permanent bed fit for telegraphic wire, 
and forthwith achieve the work which 
so long baffled science. 

“This fire,’ continued uncle, “ burnt 
up St. Peter's; there wasn’t any thing 
left of it except a few fish-sheds, and 
the old burying-ground—memories you 
know. It was only what had been, for 
St. Peter's.” 

“ Yes,” said July, softly, and she moved 
her chair near to uncle’s, and I expected 
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every moment to see her hand sliding 
into the old man’s. There was a soft 
place in his heart—and where was the 
hard place in my Jule’s? 

“TI drew my boat up along shore,” 
continued he, “ and ran up the hill, and 
there they all were—such a company ! 
looking at the fire. Water plenty—a 
whole sea of it right there, but not 
enough to put that fire out! The wind 
was blowing right smart from the north- 
east, and the fire ran down the line, one 
house after another, one after another, 
till you couldn’t ’a told your own door- 
step from another man’sr Do you know 
what I thought of while I stood there 
with the rest, looking on? I haven't 
been able to forgit it since. I thought, 
if every man’s work has got to be tried 
by fire, as Scriptur’ says, it’s no wonder 
that after the last great conflagration 
there’ll be a new heaven and a new 
earth, for what that a man does can 
stand agen it? When I looked around 
me, I tell you it was a gloomy sight I 
saw. But there was two that stood as 
if they was parts of the old sea-wall, 
and they was Joshua Wilkinson and my 
mother.” 

“She was our great grandmother, 
Hez,” said July. ‘“ Was she so strong ?” 
she asked, looking up at Uncle Roderick. 
“ But I know she was a grand woman ; 
father always calls her that.” 

“She was more than a match for any- 
body I ever saw, except Joshua Wilkin- 
son,” said he. “There never was an- 
other like him. She was standing by 
an old table, and there was some chairs 
and an old chest, she seemed to be keep- 
ing guard over, which she had saved 
with her own hands from the fire, and I 
suppose you won't like to believe it, but 
that was about all the furniture we had 
in our house, Miss July; and she had 
saved the two fish-barrels besides, which 
we had packed the day before, But ours 
wasn’t the only things the fire didn’t 
eat up because she saved ’em. She had 
been working—oh, you young folks, 
you don’t know any thing about sech 
work as folks of her kind did in those 
days—working like any fireman until 
the fire got ahead of her, and then there 





wasn’t any thing to do but stand by and 
see the houses and sheds eat up by that 
awful gormandizer. I went round to 
where she stood. ‘Qh, you’re home,’ 
she said. 

“* Yes, I’m back, I answered. 

“* What brought you?’ for she wasn’t 
expecting me that night. 

“«You wanted me, I reckon, said I. 
It was on my tongue’s end to say I had 
come to take her home with me down to 
St. Paul’s, but then the thought that it 
would be a hard thing for her to hear 
any time, and that she’d take it just then 
for an insult, kept me from saying it. 
But, it was what I was thinking, what 
a fortunate thing it was that I had come, 
so I could carry her down with the way 
opened so clear before us ; for if anything 
was plain to see, it was that we should 
do at last what I had been laying out to 
do for years: move out of St. Peter’s into 
St. Paul’s. In fact, I hadn’t kept that 
wish of mine a secret. And that my 
mother remembered in her calamity 
what I had so often said, was very evi- 
dent, for she set on me a look that took 
the measure of me to the last hair of an 
inch. She was making up her mind 
while she did it whether she would hate 
and despise the boy from that time on 
as long as she lived. I couldn’t stand 
such an eye as that on me, and I turned 
around to see what the others were doing, 
when old Joshua saw me, and came 
striding along. There was I between 
those two fires ! 

“* Roderick,’ said he, ‘this is a poor 
haul for an old boat, and an old net be- 
sides.’ 

“«That’s so, father Wilkinson; but 
we'll weather this sea and come to land, 
I reckon, said I, thinking I must be 
cheerful for the old folks’ sake, and find- 
ing it not a hard matter, either, for I had 
been making a calculation, and, leaving 
out of ’count the trouble and the sorrow, 
I hadn’t a doubt that we should make 
money by what had happened. But, 
don’t you expect that you'll ever blind 
an eagle by any of your rushlights, or 
pass off a base metal for good coin on a 
man who knows the feel of gold. [I 
spoke honest. I’d’a sworn ‘it, if they’d 
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pinned me down with an accusation ; 
but it was only because I was for the 
moment under the influence of the old 
folks—down deeper was the feeling that 
a chain had broke. I don’t say at this 
time o’ day I couldn’t help that.” 

“But of course you couldn’t, Uncle 
Roderick,” said I. ‘“ Where’s the pith 
of a fellow that’s willing to live on a 
rock, or a sand-bar? I’m glad you 
wanted to get out. July and I can un- 
derstand: you there.” I laughed when I 
said that, but my comrade looked grave, 
and I seemed to see in an instant the 
turn that this story would take pretty 
soon. 

“ Exactly,” said uncle; “ that’s what I 
thought. And there was others thought 
like me. My pardner did.” 

“ Oh, you were in business,” said July, 
“and had a partner ?” 

“TI sha’n’t have that short of five 
years,” said I. 

“ Four and a half,” said Jule, the ready 
reckoner. She had reason to know, for 
we had gone over that ground often 
enough. - 

“Your father don’t seem to think it 
will be that long. He thinks he has a 
pardner already,” said uncle. “Jerry 
Pell was my pardner. He came round 
to where I was standing: ‘ Rod,’ he call- 
ed out, ‘we've got our walking ticket. 
Door’s open; all we’ve got to do is go 
out. Ill be down at St. Paul’s to-mor- 
row—no, I won’t, I'll go to-night, and 
hire a shed; and I guess things have 
taken the right swing for you and me, 
after all, if the old folks will be easy, and 
not make a fuss.’ ” 

“ How could they help making a fuss ?” 
said Jule. ‘“ Father says he shouldn't 
know himself if he went into business 
out of this slip. He could afford it; we 
might just as well move, but do you think, 
uncle, we ought to say much about it 
when he and mother look as if they’d die 
of homesickness whenever we bring the 
subject up ?” 





For the last five minutes I had known 
that she would ask this question before 
uncle finished his story, her face had been 
growing so grave, and the kind of inter- 





est she was taking in his yarn was be- 
coming so evident. She had said We, 
but she meant Me; though she herself 
had proposed the transformation of our 
little back parlor as soon as father and 
mother were out of town. She had done 
it, I then suspected and now felt per- 
suaded, in the spirit of compromise. Not 
that she would ever feel quite content and 
happy on that corner of the slip where 
we were living. How could she? She 
was a beautiful girl, and loved every 
beautiful thing that grew out of the earth 
or blossomed from the sea. <A flower 
was a sacred sort of wonder to her, al- 
ways. We had only brick walls, pave- 
ments, and merchandise around us; not 
a nook or corner for vine, bush, or spire 
of grass, on our premises. Nature was 
thoroughly ousted from our neighbor- 
hood, except human nature; and how 
much beauty there was in that down 
there, I’ll leave you to find out, if you’re 
curious. We could see the river from 
our upper windows, but also, between it 
and ourselves, many an unsightly thing. 


“The wharves where we were children 


teemed with wé6nders, to our eyes. It 
was happiness then to watch the lading 
and unlading of great ships, and to see 
the barrels and boxes of foreign fruits 
opened in the markets, and the fragrant 
treasures heaped up in carts, and carried 
about the city. But as we grew older 
these sights became less wonderful, and 
were not satisfying. 

In a street near by us was an old 
church, surrounded by a grave-yard; 
there was our “ garden of delight.” Ex- 
cuse this long parenthesis. The shadows 
on the old stone wall fell as they do in 
Bierstadt’s picture, which critics call a 
tricky piece of work, I believe, but it is 
always beautiful in my eyes: thank hea- 
ven, they are not the eyes of a critic! 
We used to plant morning-glory seeds, 
and mignonette among the graves—that 
was true, earnest work, too—and fancy 
that, up in heaven, might be beautiful 
spirits smiling on our pains,and not 
despising us on account of what we did. 
It was a great event when one white 
rose-bush, tall as a young sapling, and 
as straight, was in blossom there. But, 
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as any one may know, when we were 
children no longer, we began to think 
that another kind of garden, a garden 
not so haunted by ghosts as this, would 
be pleasanter, perhaps. 

July and I had stood together in the 
desire and intention to move out of our 
slip. What we wanted we meant to 
have; and that was, a home, where we 
could breathe the sweet fresh air, and see 
the sky, and lose sight and sound of 
business a few minutes every day. All 
our friends and neighbors had moved 
away from our vicinity, one after another, 
and a visit we had made in the country 
in the summer had so bewitched us that 
we returned home to renew the charge 
with more vigor than ever—for a time. 
All at once, July grew silent on the sub- 
ject—so silent that it was a great won- 
der to me when she joined in my en- 
treaties that father and mother should 
accept the invitation of an old friend in 
the country to show their beloved faces 
to him once more before he diced. When 
they had gone, she surprised me again 


and still more, by proposing the paint- 


ing, papering and whitewashing, as I 
now saw that it was done, as I said be- 
fore, in a mere compromising spirit. 





“When Jerry said that to me,” con- 
tinued uncle, “nobody heard the last 
part of his speech but me, for I had 
stepped one side, from Joshua and my 
mother, afraid of what might come of 
it, if he kept on in that loud way. I 
looked around, and I declare there wasn’t 
but them two I mentioned that looked 
as if they had any heart left in ’em. 
Joshua looked ten years younger than 
he did in the morning. He had grown 
old lately, and, let alone by misfortune, 
would have sunk into his grave, nobody 
can tell how soon. But now he looked as 
if he had been made up again all over. 
My mother was of the same stuff. 
When she saw Jerry and me having so 
much to say to each other, she came 
right round between us, and said she: 
‘ Well, boys, what’s to be done ? 

“*Nothing here—that’s plain, said 
Jerry. And he told me afterwards he 
felt exactly as if closing in for a fight 





with a fellow ten times as strong as he 
was. She looked up at us both for a 
minute, then she said : 

“¢ What’st ye mean by that ? 

“* We're cleared out here,’ said Jerry, 
‘and that’s notice to quit, I take it.’ 

“«What’st ye mean by ¢iat?’ she said 
again, in a different voice though. I 
could feel the storm that was coming. 

“¢* Why we ain’t born fools, Rod and 
I ain’t,” he answered. ‘ We'll go into 
business, now, where we can make a 
live of" it.’ 

“*Rod and you,’ she said, looking at 
him from head to foot; ‘ well, go!’ 

“ She turned about as she spoke, and 
went off and stood by the stuff she had 
saved from the fire. 

“* 'You’ve spoke too quick, said I to 
Jerry. He was angry at that; not so 
much at that either, as at the feeling he 
had, and wanted to get rid of, that the 
old woman was too much for him. 

“*Tf you don’t know enough to strike 
when the iron’s hot, you won’t do for a 
blacksmith,’ said he to me. ‘But, you 
ain’t blind, any of you. It’s getting on 
towards night. Why don’t you stand up 
like a man, and say you're going ?” 

“*Leave her here? That was a 
clincher. He flinched a little, but then 
he said: ‘ Yes! if it comes to that. For 
one night. It’s your time, now, Rod, 
and it won’t be again. You think 
*twould be cruel, but I say ’twould be 
kind,’ 

“TI believed he was right, Hez, while 
he was saying it, but when I turned 
round and looked at the old man and the 
old woman, I couldn’t fight’em. I could- 
n’t go off, either, and leave her thinking 
over night that I had forsook her. I 
believe she would ’a cast me off, to her 
dying day, if she had lived through that 
night.” 

“Tf you could’a left her you wouldn't 
have been Uncle Rod,” said July, the 
flatterer; and there she sat with her 
hand in the old man’s, just what I knew 
would happen when I began to see the 
drift of the story. 

“So then I went and stood by her,” 
said uncle,“ and old Joshua he looked 
at me, and says he, ‘ Rod, we'll make a 
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better town out of St. Peter’s than we 
built before. We've got all our old ex- 
perience at the back of us; we're all the 
ticher for that’ Everybody heard it, 
and what could I do?” 

“You could do what you did, uncle, 
and you couldn’t do any thing else,” 
said his aider and abettor, the traitor. 

“ What did you do, anyhow?” I 
asked. 

“T made a speech,” said he; “ the first 
and the last Tever made. Feared to 
resk my reputation ever sence.” 

“ Make it over again,’ we exclaimed, 
together. 

“Not I. Where would be the pith? 
as you say. But I made a clean breast 
of it, I'll tell you that. I asked why we 
should stay at St. Peter’s and starve 
through the winter, when we could go 
to St. Paul’s and be comfortable? But 
I didn’t dare to leave the question as I'd 
put. it. 
So I said, that was what a good many 
of us was ‘thinking, but there was more 
than one answer to be given to the ques- 
tion; and I asked the folks to say right 
out what they was thinking. And out 
of all that I heard speak around me, 
there wasn’t but two for staying, and 
those were the old ones. But there were 
some who said nothing. 

“«Tt’s better to go and eat up other 
folks’ bread, than stay and ’arn your 
own,’ said old Wilkinson. ‘The men 
who settled here with me didn’t agree to 
that kind of doctrine, for they were men. 
They planted this here place with the 
expectation it would grow and flour- 
ish. Why hasn’t it? Ain’t there fish 


enough in yon sea for two sach places | 


as St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s? Yes, and 
for fifty like ’em. 
stuff here ekel to any you'll find within 
ten miles, ch? And it’s our own stuff 
—bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh. You young men say every thing 
is wiped out, and you've got to begin 
agin. I say, that’s so/ You ain’t sat- 
isfied with what your old fathers have 
done afore you. Well, I ain’t either, for 
that! St. Peter’s ain’t been the place I 
expected of it; so we'll begin ag’in, and 
do our work over. Good thing it’s 


I had to tack on an end to it. | 


Haven’t we got the | 


wiped out, if it ain’t fit to stand and 
hold its own. The ground is our’n, and 
there’s timber and drift enough right 
round to build ofr houses over ag’in, 
and if you young fellows don’t have a 
dozen ships trading for’ard and back 
afore you're a dozen years older, more’s 
the shame to you. There! you’ve got 
it in your hands—talk about staying and 
starving! If you starve here, you'll de- 
serve to!’ 

“Tt was pretty harsh talk, and didn’t 
take with the fellows—most of ’em. 
Jerry was a leader at that moment, and 
he felt it. A good many of the boys 
looked at him when I stood still and 
said nothing. The old man knew what 
was in the wind. He turned to him, as 
well as the rest: ‘Come along, Jerry, 
said he, mighty friendly; ‘speak out 
your mind.’ 

“*T can’t speak for any but myself? 
said Jerry. ‘Ishould’a gone away from 
this if it hadn’t been for the fire—just 
the same. I was only waiting for Rod.’ 
Then they all looked at me, and I felt 
| as if I had St. Peter’s in my hand.” 
| “And you did,” said July; “ father 
| has often told us that.” 

“Well, it’s a big handful now, any 
way,” said uncle, and the smoke of his 
pipe rose up in solid columns. 

“You said you'd stay, of course ?” 

“T didn’t—I couldn’t. But I said we 
could live in the fish-sheds awhile—till 
we got ready to begin ag’in, and that’s 
what we did. But, I tell you, we saw 
hard times through November, with win- 
ter close to the front. It was as though 
every man of us stared famine in the 
face! But the old folks never flinched ; 
| they forgot that they had earned an old 
age of plenty and rest, by steady hard 
work all their lives, and it wasn’t a great 
while afore the young ones was ashamed 
to complain; and at last the thing that 
| was needed came; and, young feller, I 
| don’t know as it ever failed a man who 
was trying to do his duty. It was along 
in December, late as that, when there 
came such a shoal of mackerel round 
our P’int as put money in every man’s 
pocket in St. Peter's. Only twice in my 
life have I seen any thing like that. It’s 
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rare to get a big December haul. We 
had a merry Christmas, Hez—up to our 
eyes in fish-brine all winter—like to be 
drowned in it! And the best of it was, 
we had all the young fellows back with 
us in the spring, and old Joshua and 
your grandmother lived to see the village 
growing up and flourishing again; but 
they died before we got the church built. 
He laid the foundation-stone, though, and 
it was just on the site of his old house.” 

“He did?” said I, thinking. 

But July had more to say. 

“That’s what we'll do, Hez, if we 
ever move away from the slip. Father 
shall give the lots for a church. We 
won't let anybody else live in the old 
place, if we ever do move away. That’s 
what always troubled me, when I saw 
what happened” after the others moved 
out.” 

“But we're never going, you know,” 
said I. 

“ Not unless they are willing and more 
than willing,” she answered. “ Uncle 
Roderick, you’ve preached a sermon here 
without knowing it.” 

Uncle Roderick did what I had never 
seen him do before. He forgot that he 
was a rough old seafaring man, and not 
an elegant gentleman; he leaned over 
toward July and looked at her a mo- 
ment, and then kissed her so deliberately 
that neither of us could doubt he meant 
to do it. He was not offended after all 
because of this fact—that when the om- 
nibus broke down he had made haste on 
foot to find the little back parlor of his 
nephew in Winslow’s slip. 





We never moved away from the old 
place while father and mother lived. 
When at last we did go into the country 
—THE couNTRY! Thy fair fields and 
gardens, Lord of all the vineyards ! gath- 
erer of all the precious vintage grapes! 
—a mission church was built where the 
old house stood. The House of Love 
changed hands. All my July’s doing, or 
my story would have ended a paragraph 
short of this. She called the church 
Sr. PETER’s. 

When I look at her—beauty, and 
pride, and joy of my mortal life!—I am 





selfish enough to say to myself: “She 
will outlive me. I shall not have the 
anguish of her loss to endure—she kept 
the commandment—and her “ on shall 
be long in the land.” 





FINGER RINGS. 


HE finger-ring is not alone a wo- 
man’s possession, a8 any casual ob- 
server must confess. The great glaring 
settings of red and green and white— 
the resplendent clusters of “ diamonds,” 
which form a striking feature of many 
men’s hands, render it certain that wo- 
man has no exclusive right in the finger- 
ring, as she has in the necklace, the 
wristlet, the brooch, etc. And why 
should she, when from time immemorial 
kings and their male subjects have sport- 
ed the bauble? The art lavished on the 
construction of the ornament, by the 
artisans of to-day, scarcely equals that 
practiced by the jewelers of two hundred 
years ago. The designs and mountings 
of rings in Queen Elizabeth’s time have 
not been excelled in later days, owing, 
doubtless, to the limited scope for inven- 
tion offered by the circular form and 
necessarily light body of the metal. 

But few collections of rings exist in 
this country. We are too busy forging 
fortunes, or in wooing the queen of pro- 
gress, to devote time and attention to 
gathering up such. relics. In Europe, 
however, much interest centers in such 
collections. We saw, in a late visit to 
Paris, several very fine cabinets of de- 
signs, many of them of high interest, 
having b@longed to, and been worn by, 
those whose names are historic—kings, 
queens, warriors, statesmen, artists, au- 
thors, priests, and others of notable fame. 
The Hétel de Cluny alone contains rel- 
ics enough of this sort, from the time of 
Charlemagne to the Empire, to amaze 
the beholder. Millions upon millions 
of money lie shut up in cases containing 
the veritable crowns, necklaces, swords, 
rings, etc., with all their precious jewels 
intact, of hundreds of the crowned and 
great in French history. Let no visitor 
to Paris forget the Hétel de Cluny! 
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Asuperb cabinet, known as the Londes- 
boro’ collection, is the best in Great Brit- 
ain. It contains numerous rings of early 
English and some few of Roman times, 
but is not rich in historic associations. 
Many “precious monuments,” however, 
of English monarchs and “ greatnesses ” 
are preserved in the British Museum, in 
the rings they wore, around which cen- 
ter a painful interest. Private hands, 
however, possess most of the finger trea- 
sures of England’s great dead. In France 
such relics pass, by a kind of gravitation 
made up of pride and oppression, into 
the keeping of government; hence, the 
“Seventeen palaces of Art,” which are 
every Frenchman’s justly honorable boast. 
In England it is the contrary. Noble 
houses preserve their own treasures, and, 
to this day, some of the choicest of old 
mementoes are possessed by humble per- 
sons—descendents of those to whom the 
treasure originally belonged. The Eng- 
lish character itself must be changed ere 
Great Britain will possess a counterpart 
to the Hétel de Cluny. 

Signet rings were, at an early day, 
adopted as the evidence both of nobility 
and authority. Then they soon gained 
& commercial value, and every leading 
tradesman had “his mark” upon his 
hand, that it might be used when re- 
quired as his signature. Two, preserved 
in the Lundesboro’ collection, afford a cor- 
rect idea of these really serviceable rings. 
No. 1 is a private signet on its face, with 








placed upon the bales of merchandise, 
and were constantly used where the coat- 
armor or badge of a nobleman or gentle- 
man entitled to bear arms would be 
placed. 

Of the renowned queens, Elizabeth of 
England and Mary of Scotland, interest- 
ing mementoes are preserved in the shape 


Fig. 3. Fie: 4, 





of rings. Fig. 3 represents the gold sig- 
net-ring of Mary, now preserved in the 
British Museum. Upon the face is en- 
graved the royal arms and supporters of 
the Kingdom of Scotland, with the motto 
IN DEFENS, and her initials, M. R. But 
the most curious portion of the ring is 
the inner side of the seal, as shown in 
the cut, where a crowned monogram is 
engraved, which might have been an un- 
solved enigma, but for the existence in 
the State Paper Office of a letter written 
by Mary to Queen Elizabeth, in which 
she has drawn this identical monogram 
after signing her name. Sir Henry Ellis, 
who first traced out this curious history, 


), wrote: “ It is clearly formed of the letters 


#7 M and A (for Mary and Albany), and 





Fie. 1. Fie. 2. 


the owner’s initials upon its side. It is 
of green and red enamel, exquisitely 
chased. No. 2 is a real commercial sig- 
net. These marks varied with every 
owner, and were as peculiar to himself 
as is the modern autograph ; they were 
a combination of initials or letter-like 
devices, frequently surmounted by a cross, 
or a conventional sign, believed to repre- 
sent the sails of a ship, in allusion to 
their trading-vessels, These marks were 
Vou. IL—17. 





gives countenance to the opinion that 
the written monogram was intended for 
Elizabeth and Burleigh to study; the 
subsequent creation of the title of Duke 
of Albany in Lord Darnley ultimately 
opening their eyes to the enigma.” Eliza- 
beth’s intense dislike to the Darnley 
marriage is well known, as she endeavor- 
ed to force Mary into a match with one 
of her own favorites, the Earl of Leicester. 

The Waterton collection boasts a gem 
of no inferior interest in connection with 
this unhappy marriage. It is the ring 
of Henry, Lord Darnley, husband to 
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Mary Queen of Scots. On the bezel it 
bears the two initials M. H., united by a 
lover’s knot, and within the hoop the 
name engraved of Henri L. DARNLEYy, 
and the year of the marriage, 1565. The 
cut, fig. 4, shows the face of the ring, 
with the initials; below7it is engraved a 
fae simile of the interior of the ring as 
a plane surface. 

Queen Elizabeth’s history, and that of 
her unfortunate favorite, the Earl of Essex, 
has a tragic story connected with a ring. 
The narrative is popularly known, and 
may be briefly told. It is said that the 
queen, at a time when she was most pas- 
sionately attached to the earl, gave him a 
ring, with the assurance that she would 
pardon any fault of which he might 
be accused when he should return that 
pledge. Long after this, when he was 
condemned for treason, she expected to 
receive this token, and was prepared 
to grant the promised pardon. It came 
not. The queen was confirmed in the 
belief that he had ceased to care for 
her, and pride and jealousy consigned 
him to the death of a traitor. But the 
earl had, in the last extremity of despair, 
intrusted the ring to the Countess of Not- 
tingham, wife to the Lord High Admiral, 
an enemy of the unfortunate Essex, who 
forbade his wife to take any proceedings 
in the matter, but to conceal the trust 
entirely, and secrete the ring. When 
the countess lay upon her death-bed, she 
sent for her royal mistress, for the first 
time told her guilt, “and humbly im- 
plored mercy from God and forgiveness 
from her earthly sovereign, who did not 
only refuse to give it, but having shook 
her as she lay in bed, sent her, accom- 

enied with most fearful curses, to a 
higher tribunal.” Such is the awful ac- 
count of the scene by Francis Osborne. 
Dr. Birch says that the words used by 
Elizabeth were, “ God may forgive you, 
but I nevercan.” It was the death-blow 
to the proud old queen, whose regret for 
the death of Essex could not be quench- 
ed by her pride and belief in his ingrati- 
tude. A confirmed melancholy settled 
upon her; she died lonely and broken- 
hearted. Thus was the murder of Foth- 


eringay avenged. 








This ring is now in the possession of 
the Rev. Lord John Thynne, and three 
views of it are here engraved. It is of 
gold, of extremely delicate workmanship 
throughout. A cameo head of the queen 
is cut on hard onyx and set as its central 
jewel; the execution of this head is of 
the highest order, and may possibly have 
been the work of Valerio Vincentino, an 





Fie. 5. 


Italian artist who visited England and 
cut similar works for Elizabeth and Bur- 
leigh. It is one of the most minute but 
the most powerful of likenesses. The 
hoop of the ring is enriched with engray- 
ing, and the under-surface decorated with 
floriated ornament, relieved by blue en- 
amel. It has descended from Lady 
Frances Devereux, Essex’s daughter, in 
unbroken succession from mother and 
daughter, to the present possessor. Al- 
though the entire story has met with dis- 
believers, the most skeptical must allow 
that whether this be che ring or not, it is 
valuable as a work of art of the Eliza- 
bethan era. 

A ring possessing even greater claim 
to notice, but depending for its appro- 
priation on its own internal evidence, 
purports to be the seal-ring of William 
Shakspeare, and was found March 16, 
1810, by a laborer’s wife, in the mill 





Fie. 6. 


close adjoining Stratford-vun-Avon church- 
yard. It passed into the possession of 
R. B. Wheeler, Esq., the historian of 
the town; and his sister, at his death, 
presented it to the museum of Shak- 
sperian relics formed in the birthplace 
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of the poet. It is of gold, weighing 12 
dwts; having the initials W. 8. braced 
together by a tasseled cord; the only 
other ornament upon the ring being a 
band of pellets and lines on the outer 
edge of the bezel. 

Rings were at this time an almost ne- 
cessary part of the fit-out of a gentle- 
man ; they indicated rank and character 
by their style or their devices. Hence 
the wills and inventories of the era 
abound with notices of rings, many per- 
sons wearing them in profusion, as may 
be seen in the portraits painted at this 
time. The Germans particularly delight- 
ed in them, and wore them upon many 
fingers, and upon different joints of the 
fingers, the forefinger especially—a whim- 
sical custom still kept by their descend- 
ants. The ladies even wreathed them 
in the bands of their head-dresses. Ra- 
belais, in his renowned romance, speaks 
of the rings Gargantua wore because his 
father desired him to “ renew that an- 
eient mark of nobility.” On the fore- 
finger of his left hand he had a gold 
ring, set with a large carbuncle; and on 
the middle finger one of mixed metal, 
then usually made by alchemists. On 
the middle finger of the right hand he 
had “a ring made spire-wise, wherein 
was set a perfect balew ruby, a pointed 
diamond, and a Physon emerald of ines- 
timable value.” . 

Italy then furnished the most splendid 
and tasteful jewelry—the workmen of 
Venice exceeding all others. The Lon- 
desboro’ collection supplies us with a 
graceful example, Fig. 7. The claws 
support the setting of a sharply-pointed 
pyramidal diamond, such as was then 





Fie. 7. Fre. 8 


coveted for writing on glass. It was 
with a similar ring Raleigh wrote the 
words on the window pane—“ Fain 








would I rise, but that I fear to fall "—te 
which Queen Elizabeth added—* If thy 
heart fail thee, do not rise at all ;” an im- 
plied encouragement which led him on 
to fortune. 

In Burgon’s life of Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham is engraved the wedding-ring of 
that eminent merchant-prince. “It opens 
horizontally, thus forming two rings, 
which are nevertheless linked together, 
and respectively inscribed on the inner 
side with a Scripture posy. Quod Deus 
conjunait is engraved on one half, and 
Homo non seperet on the other.” [See 
Fig. 8.] 

Such rings were known as gimmel or 
gimmal rings, the word being derived 
from the Italian gemelli, twins. The two 
making one, and though separate, undi- 
visible, peculiarly fitted them for wedding- 
rings. ‘Their structure will be best un- 
derstood from the very fine specimen in 
the Londesboro’ collection, Fig. 9. The 





ring, as closed and worn on the finger, 
is shown in the uppermost figure. It is 
set with sapphire and amethyst, the elab- 
orate and beautiful design enriched by 
colored enamels. The lower figure shows 
the ring parted, displaying the inscrip- 
tion on the flat side of each section, 
which is also enriched by engraving and 
niello, 
Dryden, in his play of “Don Sebas- 
tian,” describes such a ring: 
“A curious artist wrought them 
With joints so close as not to be perceived ; 
Yet they were both each other’s counterpar:, 
(Her part had Juan inscribed, and hie haa Zaida ; 
You know those names,were theirs), and in the 
midst 
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A heart divided in two halves was placed, 
Now if the rivets of those rings inclosed 
Fit not each other, I have forged this lie: 
But if they join, we must forever part.” 


A complete illustration of this passage 


of the poet is afforded by our next ex- 
ample from the same collection, Fig. 10. 





Fia. 10. 


It also illustrates Dr. Nares’ remark 
that “ gimmal rings, though originally 
double, were by a further refinement 
made triple, or even more complicated ; 
yet the name remained unchanged. So 
Herrick : 

“Thou sent’st to me a true love-knot ; but 1 

Return a ring of jimmals, to imply 

Thy love had one knot, mine a triple tye.” 

This ring is shown as it appears when 
closed. It parts into three hoops, secured 
on a small pivot, as seen above; the 
toothed edge of the central hoop forming 
an ornamental center to the hoop of the 
ring, and having two hearts in the mid- 
dle; a hand is affixed to the side of the 
upper and lower hoop—the fingers 
slightly raised, so that when the hoops 
are brought together, they link in each 
other, and close over the hearts, securing 
all firmly. 

A mechanical ring of still greater 
mystic significance is shown, fig. 11, and 





Fie. 11. 


is one of the most curious of the Londes- 
boro’ series, The outside of the hoop is 





perfectly plain, and is set with a ruby 
and amethyst. Upon pressing these 
stones, a spring opens, and discovers the 
surface covered with magical signs and 
names of spirits; among them Asmodiel, 
Nachiel, and Zamiel occur, a similar 
series occupying the interior of the hoop. 
Such a ring might be worn without sus- 
picion of its true import, looking sim- 
plicity itself, but fraught with impious 
meaning. It was probably constructed 
for some German mystic philosopher, at 
a time when students, like Faust, devoted 
themselves and their fortune to occult 
sciences, believing in the philosopher's 
stone, the elixir of life, and the power 
given to man to control the unseen world 
of spirits. 

The “ plain gold ring” of matrimony 
was, at that time, (A. D. 1600,) generally 


inscribed with a “ posy” of one or two , 


lines of rhyme. Two specimens are here 
engraved. Fig. 12 is formed like the 





badge of the Order of the Garter, with 
the buckle in front, and the motto of 
the Order outside the hoop; inside are 
the words: “Tll win and wear you.” 
The ordinary form of ring is shown in 
Fig. 18, and is inscribed, “ Let Likinge 
laste.” They were invariably inscribed 
inside the hoop. Thus Lyly, in his “Eu 
phues,” 1597, addressing the ladies, hopes 
they will favor his work, “ writing their 
judgments as you do the posies in your 
rings, which are always next to the fin- 
ger, not to be seen of him that holdeth 
you by the hand, and yet known by you 
that wear them on your hands.” Such 
jingling rhymes were in great request, 
and exerted the ingenuity of poetasters 
and small wits. They are generally in 
double, seldom in triple lines of rhyme. 
The six following posies are selected as 
good examples of the average inspirations 
of ring-poets : 

“Seithe God hath wrought this choice in thee, 

So frame thyselfe to comfourth mee.”’ 
“United hearts death only parts.” 
** Let us share in joy and care.” 
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** A faithful wife preserveth life.” 
“* God decreed, so we agreed.”’ 
** Love and live happily.” 

The custom of thus inscribing rings 
continued until the middle of the last 
century. There is a story told of Dr. 
John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, in 1753, 
that he inscribed his fourth wife’s ring 
with these words: 

“If I survive, I'll make them five.’’ 

The most famed rings whose bodies 

were used as receptacles for relics or poi- 


sons must be mentioned. One of these € 
belonged to Cesar Borgia, the. son of 


Pope Alexander VI, both adepts in poi- 
soning. A grasp from the hand wearing 
this ring insured a very slow, but cer- 
tain, death ; it contained a virulent poi- 
son, Which found vent through a small 
spike, pressed out by a spring when the 
hand was grasped, and which was so 
slight in its operation as to be scarcely 
felt, and not usually noticed by the per- 
son wounded during the excitement of 
the hearty friendship so well simulated. 
When conspiracies against the life of 
William of Orange were rife under the 
influence of the court of Spain [circa 
1582], the unworthy son of Count Eg- 
mont “ had himself undertaken to destroy 
the prince at his own table by means of 
poison which he kept concealed in a ring. 
Saint Aldegonde (his friend and coun- 
selor) was to have been taken off in the 
same way, and a hollow ring filled with 
poison was said to have been found in 
Egmont’s lodgings.”* 

The exquisitely elaborated designs 
adopted during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries for the Venetian rings, 
and the beauty of settings used, have never 
been surpassed. Take, for instance, the 
following: have Tiffany, or Ball, Black 
& Co., any thing more beautiful in all 
their elegant cases? Fig. 14 is set with 
three stones in raised bezels; to their 
bases are affixed, by a swivel, gold pend- 
ent ornaments, each set with a garnet; 
as the hands move these pendents fall 
about the finger, the stones glittering in 
the movement. This fashion was evi- 





* Motley’s “Kise of the Dutch Republic.” 
See also Beadle’s Monthly for February: Art. 
“ William of Orange.” 








dently borrowed from the East, where 
people delight in pendent ornaments, 
and even affix them to articles of utility. 
Fig. 15 is a ring of siiver, of East Indian 
workmanship, discovered in the ruins of 
one of their most ancient temples ; to its 
center are affixed bunches of pear-shaped 
hollow drops of silver, which jingle with 
a soft low note as the hand moves. 





Fie. 14. 


Fie. 15. 


The eastern tale of “The Fish and 
the Ring,” invented thousands of years 
since, has survived to our own day, and is 
still related and believed. In the church 
at Stepney, England, is a tomb to the 
memory of Lady Rebecca Berry,who died 
1696, in whose coat-of-arms a fish and 
an annulet appear. She has hence been 
supposed the heroine of a once popular 
ballad, the scene of which is laid in York- 
shire, entitled “The Cruel Knight, or 
Fortunate Farmer’s Daughter,” which 
narrates how one of knightly rank, in 
passing a village, heard the cry of a wo- 
man in travail, and was told by a witch 
that he was predoomed to marry that 
girl on her arrival at womanhood. The 
knight, in deep disgust, draws a ring from 
his finger, and casting it into a rapid 
river, vows he will never do so unless 
she can produce that ring. After many 
years a fish is brought to the farmer’s 
daughter to dress for dinner, and she finds 
the ring in its stomach, enabling her to 
win a titled husband, who no longer 
fights against his fate. 

Memorial rings were sometimes made 
to contain a portrait—the stone not un- 
frequently concealing the likeness. Fig. 16 
is still extant. It was, apparently, made 
for some devoted follower of the fortunes 
of Charles I, when such devotion was 
equivalent, if discovered, to a death-war- 
rant. A table-cut diamond is set within 
an oval rim, acting as a lid to a small 


case, opening by means of a spring, and 
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revealing a portrait of Charles, executed 
in enamel. The face of the ring, its back, 
and side portions of the shank, are dec- 
orated with engraved scroll-work, filled 





Fre. 17. 


in with black enamel. “ Relics” of this 
kind, are consecrated by much higher as- 
sociations than what the mere crust of 
time bestows upon them; and even were 
they not sufficiently old to excite the no- 
tice of the antiquary, they are well de- 
serving of attention from their exhibiting 
“ memorials of feelings which must ever 
command respect and admiration.” Hor- 
ace Walpole had among his very miscel- 
laneous gatherings at Strawberry Hill, 
“one of the only seven mourning rings 
given at the burial of CharlesI. It has the 
king’s head in miniature behind a death’s 
head ; between the letters C. R. the mot- 
to, ‘ Prepared be to follow me.’” 

A much more lugubrious memorial is 
furnished in Fig. 17. Two figures of 
skeletons surround the finger and sup- 
port a small sarcophagus. The ring is 
of gold enameled, the skeletons being 
made still more hideous by a covering 
of white enamel. The lid of the sarco- 
phagus is also enameled, with a Maltese 
cross in red, on a black ground studded 
with gilt hearts. This lid is made to 
slide off, and display a very minute skele- 
ton lying. within. 

These doleful decorations first came 
into favor and fashion at the obsequious 
court of France when Diana of Poictiers 
became the mistress of Henry II. At 
that time she was a widow, and in mourn- 
ing ; so black and white became fashion- 
able colors; jewels were formed like 
funeral memorials; golden ornaments 
shaped like coffins, holding enameled 
skeletons, hung from the neck ; watches 
made to fit in little silver skulls were at- 
tached to the waists of the denizens of a 


. 





court that had alternately indulged in 
profanity or piety, but who mourned 
show.* 

These death’s head rings were very 
commonly worn by the middle classes in 
the latter part of the sixteenth and the 
early part of the seventeenth centuries ; 
particularly by such as affected a respect- 
able gravity. Luther used to wear a gold 
Ting, with a small death’s head in enamel, 
and these words: “Mori sepe cogita” 
(think oft of death); round the setting was 
engraved, “O mors, ero mors tua” (Death, 
Iwill bethy death). Thisring is preserved 
at Dresden. Shakspeare, in his Love’s La- 
bor Lost (Act V, scene 2), makes his jesting 
courtier, Biron, compare the countenance 
of Holofernes to “a death’s face in a 
ring.” A similar ring, it is known, was 
worn by one of Shakspeare’s fellow- 
townsmen. 

Recurring to the eastern nations, in 
whose eyes jewelry ulways has found 
great favor, we find that the Indians pre- 
fer rings with large floriated faces, spread- 
ing over three fingers like a shield. When 
made for the wealthy in massive gold, 
the flower leaves are of cut jewels, but 
the humbler classes, who equally love 
display, are content with them in cast 
silver. 

A triplicate of Moorish rings will en- 
able us to understand their peculiarities. 


Fie. 18, Fie, 19. 





Fig. 18 has a large circular face, composed 
of a cluster of small bosses, set with five 
circular turquoise, and four rubies; the 





* Before we condemn the old courtiers of 
France, we must remember that it is but a very 
few years ago since it was the fashion for penne 
men in this country to wear ecarf-pins and shi 
studs like skulls, and rings with skulls and cross- 
bones! This ghastly decoration was adopted 
from caprice alone; it had not even the excuse 
of conforming to any taste or necessity. 
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center being a turquoise, with a ruby and 
turquoise alternating round it. The ring 
is of silver. It is in the Londesboro’ 
collection, as is Fig. 19, another silver 
ring set with an octangular bioodstone, 
with a circular turquoise on each side. 
Fig. 20 is a signet ring, bearing the name 
of its original owner engraved on a cor- 
nelian. This also is of silver. 

The modern Egyptians indulge greatly 
in finger-rings. The wife of the poorest 
peasant will cover her hands with them, 
though they be only set in pewter, dec- 
orated with gems of colored glass, and 
not worth a penny each. For ladies of 
the higher class very pretty rings are de- 
signed. One of them is here engraved 
(Fig. 22), from an original purchased by 









O's 


Fra. 21. Fia. 22. 

the author in Cairo. Itisa simple hoop 
of twisted gold, to which is appended a 
series of pendent ornaments, consisting 
of small beads of coral, and thin plates 
of gold cut to represent the leaves of a 
plant. As the hand moves, these orna- 
ments play about the finger, and a very 
brilliant effect might be produced if dia- 
monds were used in the pendents. Fig. 
21 is the ring commonly worn by the 
middle class Egyptian men. They are 
usually of silver, set with mineral stones, 
and are valued as the manufacture of the 
silversmiths of Mecca, that sacred city 
being supposed to exert a holy influence 
on all the works it originates. 

There is also a curious ring, with a 
double “ keeper,” worn by Egyptian men, 
as shown in Fig 23. It is composed en- 
tirely of common cast silver, set with 
mineral stone. The lowermost keeper 
of twisted wire is first put on the finger, 
then follows the ring, the second keeper 
is then brought down upon it; the two 









-being held by a brace which passes at 
the back of the ring, and gives security 
to the whole. 





Fig. 23. 


At the commencement of the present 
century, “ harlequin-rings ” were fashion- 
able. They were so called because set 
round with variously-colored stones, in 
some way resembling the motley costume 
of the hero of pantomime. To these suc- 
ceeded “ Regard-rings,” the stones se- 
lected so that the initial of the name of 
each spelt altogether the word regard, 
thus : 

B—Ruby. 

E—Emerald. 

G—Garnet. 

A—Amethyst. 

R—Ruoby. 

D—Diamond. 
These pleasing and agreeable gages d@’ 
amitie originated with the French jewel- 
ers, and were soon made to spell proper 
names. Where precious stones could not 
be obtained with the necessary initial, 
mineral stones, such as Japis-lazuli and 
verde antique, were pressed into the ser- 
vice. These rings are now occasionally 
made. The Princess Alexandra of Wales 
is said to possess one having the faniiliar 
neime of the Prince, “ Bertie,” spelt thus 
upon it. 

We presume that our “ shoddy ” folks: 
whose persons blaze with diamonds and 
coruscate with precious metals, will not 
be long in adopting this new idea: the 
only difficulty will be to find the stones 
whose first letters combined will spell 
Polly Ann Stubbs, Phebiana Pixey, 
Betsy Mahaly Jinks, etc. But, as Yan- 
kee ingenuity is equal to squeezing lem- 
onade out of a turnip, “ shoddy” need 
not despair: “ precious stones” can be 
invented for their use. 
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TOM BLAKE. 


HEN summer-clouds sail o’er the 
prairie, 
Like shadows that dance in their wake, 
Though I try to be wise and be wary, 
My thoughts are pursuing Tom Blake. 


They tell me, “ he’s worth not a penny,” 
That “to love him is quite a mistake ;” 
I know, as to wealth, if I'd any, 
Id freely divide with Tom Blake. 


But wealth can be gathered forever, 
It lies on the land and the lake; 

But, if they compel us to sever, 
There’s never another Tom Blake. 


I care not though others may scorn him, 
I'd frown on them all for his sake, 
For the Graces combine to adorn hin— 

Love lives in the glance of Tom Blake. 


The passion now heaving my bosom 
Is wild as the winds on the lake, 
And still they cry, “ Fanny, refuse him,” 
When whocould I love but Tom Blake? 


Alas! for the fate of poor woman! 
Alas! for the steps she may take! 

My heart, with a love that is human, 
Devotedly clings to Tom Blake. 


Sometimes we wed to our sorrow, 
And sometimes we wed thro’ mistake ; 
But, if he should kill me to-morrow, 
To-day I would marry Tom Blake! 





THE CONVICT’S WIFE. 


fS father was Welsh and his mother 
Provengal, each with a strong na- 
tural passion and national accent, so that 
‘the wonder is he did not turn out even 
worse—this Jules; for the slow-brewing 
purpose of the north and the quick, ex- 
plicit impulse of the south mix in breed, 
like beer and Burgundy in the brain, 
with bad result. He was shoved out 
into life, like a poor little scape-goat of 
a pawn, by players who soon abandoned 
the game, and he grew up, no one knew 
why or how; having no inheritance but 
his humanity, and no protection but the 
blind instinct which seethes among the 
child-spawn of cities and makes men 





and women at last of horrid larve. At 
twenty-one he sailed from Bremen for 
America, a gay, ready, ardent fellow, his 
wits sharpand morals dull in proportion, 
his emotional nature so criss-crossed by 
the strife he had had for a crust to live 
by, that nothing had yet cut through the 
coating and traced an impression on it, 
and his whole character shifting and un- 
settled as mercury waiting for the amal- 
gam of events to fix it which way might 
be. 
At sea, Jules met his destiny, in the 
form of a woman—a little fair-faced 
German, called Bertha Ruhl; a girl who 
was coy in lifting her eyes and giving 
her word, and who needed patient wooing 
put into plain words. She was every 
way Jules’ opposite; the salient points 
of one character filled the lack of the 
other, where their combined decisions 
met. 

Jules’ love was a strange experience. 
It contained all those elements for which 
he had found no other expression ; the 
reverence of religion, the trust of child- 
love, the ardor and ecstasy of a man. 
The crowded ship was like a heaven to 
him; the tedious passage only too short, 
for its end was to bring separation; for 
Bertha was prudent as well as fond, and 
Jules was forced to agree that they 
should not marry until he had made a 
home. The plan he formed was to set- 
tle upon and clear western land. He 
had some money, shrewd, supple per- 
ceptions, a wiry, well-knit frame, and 
the inspiration of his eager love, to be- 
gin with. Enough. It is hard to think 
that a man with that much to start up- 
on should have come, justly, to serve 
a ten years’ term in State Prison ; should 
be slinking along in the shadow of the 
bare branches, peering about him with 
feverish eyes, like a man used to being 
watched; starting as the snow crunched 
under his unsteady feet, and once in a 
while, stopping to wipe the sweat from 
his face, although it was a bitter cold 
night, and, above all, bearing about him 
the disgracing look of a man who dare 
not raise his head among other men—the 
brand which the convict, who feels his 
crime, can not get rid of—as Jules was 
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It was New Year’s Eve. He had 
been out of prison a month, waiting in 
a hopeless, dreary way for a chance to 
earn some other clothes than those he 
brought out with him; to give his hair 
and beard time to grow; to wear off, as 
it were, some of those motley stains of 
confinement before he was seen by—by 
any one who knew him. 

He was near his home all the while, 
near his wife—for he had home and wife, 
both ; or rather—he clasped his hands 
hopelessly to his head as the thought 
came—he had had them. He crawled 
along the edge of the oak coppice, stop- 
ping, shaking, so that he held by the low 
branches beside him, staring, in a kind 
of frenzy at a wreath of smoke that 
rose from a house in a clearing before 
him. Ten years! The thought of them 
aged him more than the years themselves 
had done. The chance of what they 
might have-forfeited clogged his soul ! 

When Jules had come off shipboard, 
he had followed his plan of going to the 
far west, had chosen his land, put up a log 
house with the first fruits of his ax, and 
begun the work which was to win Ber- 
tha. A period of sober digging and delv- 
ing followed. The slow winters slipped 
away, and each spring there were the 
more cleared acres for the summer sun 
to ripen the grain in. The implacable 
seasons did their work, and Jules his. 
At the end of the fifth harvest, the farm 
was half paid for, and Bertha and he 
were married. Jules had expended the 
energy of two common men; he had 
striven early and late, had been even nig- 
gardly in his personal economies, ascetic 
in his self-denials ; and, notwithstanding 
that he was naturally pleasure-loving and 
extravagant, he had done it all easily, a3 
he had afterward done worse—for Ber- 
tha’s sake. 

Bertha had hardly been behind her 
lover in thrift, during their probation. 
Indeed, thrift was her principle as it was 
Jules’ impulse. Besides the wealth of 
her womanly management, she brought 
with her furnitute, which was to quite 
transform their rude home, and establish 
for them a pioneer aristocracy, in appear- 
ances. She had her six silver teaspoons, 





a substantial carpet for the best room, 
patch-work quilts and linen sheets, with 
muslin curtains deftly flowered, in old 
country style, by her owa fingers. She 
was a comely little body; round, white- 
skinned, active, even-tempered ; strong 
and masterly with her work, punctual— 
so that the neighbors said that Bertha’s 
dinner-bell was good as a sun-dial; and 
Jules, watching wonderingly her handi- 
ness and economy, began to think he 
should have been worth as much again 
as at present, had he been married five 
years earlier. 

His poor, tossed life lulled itself with 
happiness. Comfort was an apocalypse 
to him, and Bertha a perpetual study of 
beauty and delight. He no more be- 
lieved that there was another woman like 
her in the world, another man as blessed 
as himself, than he believed that one day 
his own deed would put an impassable 
barrier between him and her. He for- 
got the miserable sufferings of his child- 
hood and the almost superhuman toil of 
his youth, and felt that his fate had been 
an exceptional felicity. 

The short winter days which followed 
their marriage, slipped away like sand 
through the fingers, and it was early in 
April, when that delicious earthy smell 
fills the air, and the ground seems to 
throb with a warm instinct of production, 
and the twilights are long, purple and 
fragrant. The Griffins, who seemed, 
somehow, predestinedly forehanded, had 
a new milch cow in advance of their 
neighbors, and Bertha had gone, after 
supper, to carry a pail of milk to a far- 
mer’s wife, whose children were sick. 
Jules—always uneasy if she was out of 
his sight, made a pretense of looking 
through the wood for a stray heifer, and 
coming out to the road presently, sat 
balancing himself on the fence, and wait- 
ing for her return. He saw her coming 
soon. There was a young moon hang- 
ing faint and silvery in the sky, whose 
slant rays struck the little tin-pail which 
she carried; and he waited, his heart 
bounding with happy thoughts, for her 
approach. He was about to spring down 
to meet her when he saw that there was 
a man close behind her, and, with a 
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gnawing twinge of jealousy, that it was 
Abel Garth. Garth was a neighbor, and 
a richer farmer than Jules, having had 
more capital to work with, and more 
practical knowledge. He was a young 
man, also; Jules and he had been fast 
friends formerly, consulting one another 
continually. But since Jules’ marriage, 
visitors had seemed half like intruders, 
and he had not been over-cordial to 
Abel; particularly as the young man 
had been pretty free in admiring his wife, 
and expressing his envy of his friend’s 
good luck in getting such a one—com- 
pliments Jules’ hot blood did not relish ; 
and it gave him, as I said, a cold, numb 
feeling to see him in Bertha’s company. 
A moment, though, showed him that 
she was unconscious of Garth’s presence. 
She stepped lithely and quickly along, a 
fragment of song rippling across her 
warm, iresh lips. She wore no bonnet, 
and the air had grown suddenly chilly. 
Just at that moment she unpinned the 
little shawl she wore, and moved to 
throw it over her head. As she lifted 
her arms, Abel sprung a step forward, 
caught her about the waist and kissed 
her mouth. Frightened and bewildered, 
Bertha extricated herself from his clasp, 
and confronting him, cried out, as she 
recognized him : 

“ How dare you, Abel Garth ?” 

His face was still close to hers. 

“ Bertha,” he began. 

But Bertha—her nerves, which had 
quivered a moment, strung again—gave 
him a quick blow with her firm little 
knuckles, and, waiting for nothing fur- 
ther, bounded away, and ran till she 
reached home. 

Jules, unnoticed, never stirred. The 
bad, forgotten passion of his boyhood’s 
bad, forgotten life swelled within him, 
He was dizzy and faint with agitation. 
He was so wildly, madly jealous because 
another man had dared to touch the lips 
of his wife, that the man’s life seemed a 
trifling expiation for the deed; and yet, 
though he murdered Abel in his heart, 
he was incapable to stir his hands; his 
frenzy seemed to consume his strength. 
He clenched the rail of the fence convul- 
sively; his teeth chattered, and every 





limb shook, till Abel Garth, after an in- 
stant, turned back the way he had come, 
and was soon out of sight. Then Jules’ 
unaccomplished vengeance curdled in his 
heart, with a sediment of venomous ex- 
asperation. He went slowly home, and 
even Bertha’s face looked changed to 
him. He was bitterly reticent, and gave 
no sign of what he had seen as he 
brooded upon it. While she, after a 
little struggle, yielded to a woman’s com- 
mon horror of disturbance, and, treating 
the matter in her clear, sensible way, as 
to be redeemed through her own dignity, 
was silent about Abel’s act. 

Jules could not doubt his wife. He 
realized her too truly, and the better and 
longer he trusted her balanced judgment 
and steady, upright heart, the more he 
hated the man who had dared to wrong 
them. 

The plowing and planting went on; 
the summer ripened and waned, but 
Jules was not himself. He breathed 
tainted air, ate poisoned food; his hap 
piness was dashed, and he sullenly wait- 
ed for the compensation of revenge to 
bring back his lost peace. 

The harvest was very bountiful. The 
barns were filled to overflowing, and jus 
before the time for the threshing to begin, 
he went out, one midnight, trod, with 
his wretched purpose, over the road 
where Abel had met Bertha, relived what 
he had suffered in that April dusk, and 
nerved with its remembrance, fired 
Garth’s granaries. The lofty mows 
hissed and crackled; a great, hollow, 
roaring flame swept up to the midnight 
sky, and the year’s wealth was blotted 
out. 

It was a pitiful, silly revenge. Aman 
of common judgment would have count- 
ed consequences—the arrest, trial, sen- 
tence, and its execution—all of which 
came, of course. Jules’ counting was 
done afterward, through the interminable 
years of imprisonment, drudgery, death- 
in-life, which followed, and not all fin- 
ished that winter night, when he stole 
within sight of the home he had forfeit- 
ed, and shrunk back into the icy woods. 

And yet, the prison had not degraded 
Jules Griffin’s soul; its discipline had 
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tempered his impatience, its solitude had 
chastened him; it had shaken his self- 
reliance, and taught him—God. He 
came out—perhaps it would be pre- 
sumptuous to say a better man—but more 
available for a worthy life than he had 
entered. But his self-trust was shaken 
to the center. He needed now to be 
trusted and encouraged by others. But 
who is there to encourage a man who 
has herded with the refuse of the earth 
for ten long years, even though his 
struggling soul has risen above his cap- 
tivity ? 

“ Come in.” 

Bertha Griffin raised her pleasant voice 
in answer to a tap at her door, and a 
slight flush crosse-! her face as she did 
so. She sat alone in her tidy kitchen, 
by the firelight—a fair, comely woman, 
with a youthful freshness about her face 
and form, although she was no longer 
young. 

The room seemed to be saying that it 
was New Year's Eve, for Bertha had the 
Faderland love for the season; it was 
her unadmitted sentiment—her one holi- 
day, and her kitchen walls were hung 
with evergreens, making deep bays of 
shadow, against which the glow of the 
firelight broke in ruddy outlines. The 
speckless pine table was covered with 
frosty cakes, and flaky pies, made ready 
for to-morrow, and a little tripod on the 
hearth held a bright saucepan, in which 
a tumbler or more of spiced, home-made 
wine simmered temptingly. 

Bertha’s needles clicked in the silence, 
as she knitted away—Bertba was al- 
ways busy—and her face expressed the 
complacent thoughts which filled her 
mind. It was New Year’s Eve; she 
had the events of the ending year on 
trial, and was summing a satisfied retro- 
spect of crops and clearings, increase, 
profits, and improvements. 

It was ten years since the shock and 
horror of Jules’ fate had overtaken her, 
and during those years she had managed 
the farm alone. Few women would 
have had the heart to have undertaken 
such a work, under such conditions. 
They would rather have stolen away 
from a neighborhood where such a dis- 





grace had fallen upon them, and where 
every child could say, “She’s the wife 
of a State-prison bird.” Such women 
might have justified their husband’s 
crime—for even a crime in love’s cause 
is often dear to woman—as Bertha never 
thought of justifying Jules; but they 
would not have had the courage td con- 
front the repeated story for ten years. 
Bertha, however, would have found no 
consolation in flight. She regarded 
Jules’ deed with astonishment, and with 
unmodified censure. She had intense 
respect for property, and no appreciation 
of recklessness in revenge. She was 
clear-headed and impartial; no senti- 
mentality tempted her to think hard of 
the jury who condemned her husband, 
or to view his punishment as unjust. It 
was hard for her; but she had married 
“for better, for worse,” regarding the 
worse as possible as the better, and when 
it came, she simply submitted. She sc 
led a busy, wholesome life, these ten 
years, with little time for repinings, for 
fashioning excuses, for upbraiding, or 
lamenting. Her course was mere acqui- 
escence, and the liberty to make the best 
of a bad matter. She was not a totally 
selfish woman, but she was cool, equable, 
just—not organized to suffer keenly, with 
no absolute needs, unless for simple, 
material comforts; one whom little else 
than a lack of thrift, and want of suc- 
cess, would have rendered utterly misera- 
ble. A clean hearth, a cup of fragrant 
tea, a sense that the day’s duties were 
being done, with whatever of poetry 
there might be in her nature cropping 
out in bits of bright effect, which made 
her home tasty, her dress becoming and 
neat—these bounded her horizon. 

The latch was lifted when Bertha said 
“ Come in,” and a man entered the room. 

“ Good-evening,” he said, cheerfully. 

“ Ah, Abel!” and her eyes drooped an 
instant as she greeted her visitor, “so 
you didn’t go over to the christening 
party ?” 

‘“No,” he answered, rather shortly, 
and bringing a chair he placed it beside 
hers, before the fire. 

She rose then, lit a candle and set it 
on the shelf. Asshe sat down she drew 
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her own chair a little further from her 
guest’s, very gently, quite unintentionally, 
one might have supposed. 

“ T thought you might be lonely—New 
Year’s Eve, so,” he said next. 

She smiled. 

“Tve not often time to be lonely, you 
know, Abel,” and then, as though the 
words might seem churlish, she added, 
quickly: “ You were very good, though, 
to come in—to give up the dance, too.” 

Abel Garth’s eyes fell, and he answer- 
ed in a half-embarrassed way : 

“Twas nothing to give up, as I know,” 
adding, abruptly, “ and for that matter, 
there isn’t a place on earth as pleasant 
to me as your kitchen—when you're in 
it,” with an attempted laugh at his last 
words. 

“Tt is a very nice kitchen,” she re- 
plied, gravely, casting her eyes on the fire. 

There was a little pause, and Abel 
Garth’s glance stole back to his compan- 
ton; taking in the trim form, the small 
head, coiled with its compact light- 
brown braids, the plump, busy hands, the 
string of gold beads around the full, fair 
throat: 

“ You make as though you didn’t un- 
derstand me,” he said, at length, speaking 
huskily, “but you know well enough 
what I mean, Bertha Griffin.” 

“T know that you have been a kind, 
good neighbor to me, Abel, through ten 
lonesome years,” she answered, compos- 
edly, with even less sentiment in her 
tone than there was in her words. “ And 
that you’ve been very careful what you 
have said and did, or I never could have 
forgotten,” and she looked very plainly 
at him, “that your friendship was rather 
unnatural.” 

The man’s color changed. He stretch- 
ed his broad right hand abruptly out on 
his knee, and said, unsteadily : 

“TI would give that right hand, Ber- 
tha Griffin, to be able to take back that 
night’s act; yet God knows there was 
little enough harm in my heart when I 
did it—and Jules might have known,” 
—his voice broke down and his features 
worked nervousiy—* When I think of it 
all,” he burst out again, “I feel as con- 
temptible as a snake.” 





She listened without any embarrass- 
ment; though, strange to say, through 
ten years of association this topic had 
never been talked of by them before. 

“Tt is no good thinking, now, how it 
might have been helped,” was her an- 
swer, in a conclusive tone. 

“ No—and yet I’ve always felt if it 
hadn’t been for me, nothing of the sort 
would ever have happened. And it seems 
as though I owed you, somehow, some 
kind of offset for what you have been 
through ; some—” 

“Your own loss was heavy,” inter- 
rupted Bertha, practical and conscien- 
tious to the last, recurring to the strug- 
gles which it had cost Abel to keep his 
farm after the loss of his harvest. 

“ But you know you have always held 
me aloof,” he continued, in a half-ag- 
grieved way, attending to his own train 
of thought, more than to her words; 
“ you've given me few chances for doing 
you favors, or—” 

“You have been very kind,” she in- 
terrupted again, as though she would 
be glad to change the subject. 

“ You are very cold and independent, 
Bertha,” he went on; ‘“‘sometimes I’ve 
thought you didn’t even want my friend- 
ship,’——he hesitated a moment, looking 
sideways at her face, and added, awk- 
wardly, “this is the first time in all the 
ten years that I have even sat down in a 
room alone with you.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, quietly. 

As if her monosyllable was encour- 
aging, he asked : 

“ Bertha, why have you always kept 
me off so ?” 

“ Because I wouldn’t let folks gossip 
about me,” she said, promptly. “I didn’t 
mean that either your coming too often, 
or not coming at all,should give them a 
chance to say that Jules had any reason 
for hating or hurting you.” 

He was sharp enough to like her an- 
swer. 

“ And yet, Bertha, you’ve been free all 
along to do as you liked about such things. 
You know you're noways bound—” 

She gave him a swift look. 

“ Tmean to Jules,” he said, determined 
to explain himself. 
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“No. Iam not legally bound to him, 
I know,” she answered, in a thoughtful, 
undisturbed tone. 

Abel half started with surprise at her 
composure. It rendered him bolder, how- 
ever, and he said, though cautiously, 
watching her face for the effect of his 
words : 

“He must have taken it for granted 
that you look at it that way, Bertha,”— 
using the vague terms in which men try 
to say what they half tremble at saying. 

“ Why ?” her clear voice shook a little. 

“Tt is a month now since his time 
expired.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And he has not come to you.” 

She winced, but it was imperceptible. 

“Something has delayed him. He 
would come of course to his farm.” 

“You do not suppose he would claim 
it?” asked Abel Garth, with some scorn, 
“unless he felt he had a claim to you?” 

“ Why not? The farm is not mine!” 

“Tt is a poor compensation for the lot 
you have had.” 

“Tt belongs to Jules, nevertheless.” 

Abel Garth rose and stood before the 
woman he was talking to. His patient 
face worked with excitement, and his 
manhood rung out in his voice : 

“That may be,” said he, “but you, 
Bertha, you do not belong to him, and I 
ask you, here, to belong to me. I have 
waited and waited to say this, for even 
if you would have listened before, t’ would 
have seemed unfair to Jules to have asked 
you to give him up when he couldn’t 
get to you to speak for himself; and I 
knew you wouldn’t do an unfair thing if 
I would; so I’ve waited and waited, even 
though he couidn’t have complained if I 
hadn’t. But I’ve given him his chance 
to come back and claim you, and he 
hasn’t come. If he had come, at once, 
Bertha, maybe you'd have felt that though 
the law didn’t give you to him, you 
couldn’t refuse him. But now—what 
can you think now? Can you think he 
cares, Bertha ?” 

“T can not think. This is strange 
talk,” she said, in a vague, apathetic way, 
which frightened Abel, being so unlike 
her. 








“ Have I hurt your feelings, Bertha ?” 
he asked. 

She caught her breath. 

“ But he will come,” she said, with as- 
surance. 

“ And if he does? Doyou love him? 
Do you care for me?” gasped Abel 
Garth, the agony of his suppressed pas- 
sion wreaking itself at last in hoarse, 
staggering words. 

Bertha’s slight agitation subsided. She 
listened to the man who had so suddenly 
become her lover, codlly—weighing his 
words. She knew, as she said, that she 
was not legally bound to Jules, and still 
it had never before occurred to her that 
she could marry another. When the 
idea presented itself—through Garth’s 
proposal—it excited only a disposition 
to judge which was the more proper— 
the more practicable course. It did not 
intensify the impression she had long 
held that Abel. Garth was agreeable to 
her as a friend. After a moment or two 
of thought, she said, rather equivocally : 

“ You’ve been a kind neighbor, Abel ; 
but if I'd thought that your kindness 
came from any such cause—as this—” 
and she hesitated. 

Garth was watching her face. He had 
not studied it so long for nothing, and he 
divined that her sense of honor was oppos- 
ing him rather than any other motive. 
He had béen silent for ten years, and he 
was not going to lose his one chance of 
winning the woman he loved beyond the 
whole world, for the sake of a few words, 
though they might be mean words: 

“ A kind neighbor, you say, Bertha— 
well, perhapsI have. I know your ways 
and your wants, you see; when folks 
have worked side by side, as it were, for 
ten years, they get to understanding one 
another. Isn’t that so ?” 

“Tt may be.” 

Beyond all things, Garth was patient, 
yet her indifference nettled him a little. 

“Do you think, Bertha Griffin, that 
any one on earth understands you and 
would try to suit you as I would? Do 
you think he would, after—after where 
he’s been, and the sort he’s been among ? 
Would the ways he’s been used to, suit 
you, do you think ?” 
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It was coarse pleading, but Bertha 
looked at its logic and not at its texture, 
and admitted to herself that the argu- 


“ment held. Jules, whom she had loved, 


would come back to her hardened and 
brutalized. His companions, his habits, 
the scenes through which he had passed, 
were keenly repulsive to her love of 
quiet order and decent comfort. On the 
contrary, Abel, as he said, was accus- 
tomed to consider her ways, and to hu- 
mor them. He enjoyed submitting to 
her mild sway. And— 

“ You know what my home is, Bertha. 
You know it’s an easy place you'd have 
to fill. I haven’t lived alone till my beard 
is grizzly for nothing. There’s money 
in the bank, besides the farm and the stock, 
all free from debt; and all I ask of you 
is to enjoy it.” 

“Yes—I know you're well off, Abel.” 
She sighed faintly. “ You'd better have 
asked some of the young girls about, 
what you’ve asked me—they—” 

“ Never,” he said, vehemently, “ never 
another woman but you !” 

Bertha sighed again. She had had a 
lonesome life, that was true; very few 
enjoyments; very little to satisfy her 
woman’s craving for tenderness and af- 
fection. Something in Abel’s words 
stirred her instinctive longing for these, 
with passionate vitality. Until this she 
had not stopped knitting; now the work 
fell listlessly in her lap, and she leaned 


‘ gently back in her chair, and thought ; 


while Abel, still standing before her, 
searched her face, and felt his heart leap 
at its unconscious relaxation. 

Jules, after all, was half unreal to 
Bertha; the few months which followed 
their marriage, a little, dim episode in her 
crowded life. For ten years she had 
thought of him with a blush—with a 
repetition of the condemnation which his 
crime had first awakened: she had spoken 
of him, when at all, with reluctance ; 
her recollection of him had become sub- 
ordinate to other things; while Abel 
Garth was a near friend, a helpmate 
when she needed him, a counselor, a 
protector if she chose. A little leap of 
ambition, too, warmed her breast as she 
thought of his prospering farm, of the 





indulgences which his wife might com- 
mand. Involuntarily she raised her 
eyes, and met those of her suitor, who 
was not slow to make out their half-con- 
cession. He bent eagerly forward and 
gathered her idle hands into his. 

A strange pang shot through the wo- 
man’s heart at the man’s warm touch. 
The languid sense which had stirred 
within her revolted against its appeal. 
She shook his hands off, and started up, 
pale and agitated with the tide of recol- 
lections pouring suddenly in upon her— 
recollections which lay deeper than her 
common daily life-wants. Why had he 
touched her hands so? No one hada 
right to do that but Jules!) And yet— 
she had just denied that Jules had any 
right! She had lied. God forgive her, 
she felt now that she had lied ! 

“T have done very wrong, Abel,” she 
faltered. “I don’t know what tempted 
me to listen to your words.” 

Garth had shrunk back. Something 
in Bertha’s face forbade him to urge his 
suit further. Her change was one of 
those revulsions which the commonest 
insight perceives. 

“You mean that I am to give you up 
for good and all?” he asked. 

“ Give me up!” she cried out; “ why 
Abel Garth !"—she buried her face in 
her hands, sinking with shame ; remem- 
bering her husband, her love; his kiss, 
his wooing! In the light of her own 
womanly purity she seemed very vile to 
have listened to another man’s proposals. 

“T am as much iis,” she said, solemn- 
ly, “as ever I was through that happy, 
happy winter. Heaven help me! I 
have done worse than ever Jules did.” 

She sobbed aloud. Abel Garth, too, 
buried his face in hig hands, and shook 
with a strong man’s agony. A dim 
sense of self-reproach smote him, and 
he had no answer to make. 

“It’s good-by, then, Bertha, for good 
and all,” he said, at last, stretching out 
his hand. “TI shall sell my farm and 
go on to California. Perhaps it’s better 
as it is; and yet”—he struggled with 
himself, coveting some little tatter of 
hope—“ if he should never come—if he 
should be dead ?—” 
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She lifted her head, and raised her 
eyes, brimming with a new expression : 

“He will come back, Abel. He is 
not dead ; and though he were, I should 
never love nor marry another man.” 

The oak logs on Bertha Griffin's hearth 
burnt slowly away. The broad sheets 
of flame, whose glare had lapped the 
shadows of the pine wreaths on the 
wall, shrunk into dark, spiral flames, and 
flickered out in blue, fitful leaps; the 
logs crumbled into a solid cone of glow, 
and withered under a gray, ashy blight. 
The kitchen grew cold. The clock on 
the shelf struck twelve. The year was 
dead—the candle burnt out. Bertha 
roused from her long abstraction and 
shivered. She had repeated the experi- 
ence of her whole past life within the 
last two hours; she had discerned a new 
dispensation, and seen that profit and 
thrift were less and lower than love and 
charity. 

She got up and walked mechanically 
fo the window. The young moon had 
long since set, and the sharp, scintillant 
eyes of the stars shone through the frosty 
New Year’s air. Looking without— 
not yet fully roused—on a sudden her 
heart bounded with a wild start, and her 
limbs shook beneath her. Under the 
window, stiff and lifeless on the snow, 
lay a man’s form—without asking, her 
heart felt, whose / 

It was hardly an instant before she 
was beside him—chafing his cold hands, 
kissing his icy lips, winning back his 
consciousness with tender words. .... 

An hour later, Jules Griffin came fully 
back to life and recollection, before a 
bright, fresh fire, on the couch heaped 
with soft pillows before it, his wife’s 
arms around him, her cheek pressed to 
his. 

“Oh, Bertha, can you take me back 
so?” he asked, wistfully. 

“ Jules,” she faltered, choking with 
tears, “you will hate me when I tell 
you—” 

“T know, Bertha—” 

“No, no; you can not—” 

“ Yes — outside there, I heard and 
saw—” 

“Oh, Jules |—” 








“ Bertha, my own wife, there is no 
future failure when love survives to for- 
give.” 


The yellow New Year dawn stole, by 
and by, through. 





“OUR MESS.” 


EW old campaigners, I think, will 
gainsay the excellence of that unique 
little French contrivance naturalized in 
our Quartermasters Department as the 
“shelter tent,” for all the purposes of 
an army engaged in active, continuous 
warfare. One thing, however, some of 
us certainly have to lay to its charge, 
and that is, that with its adoption into 
our service “ our mess” virtually became 
a thing of the past. If anywhere it still 
existed during the latter two years and 
more of the war, it was-only among cer- 
tain of the officers, or else at posts to- 
ward the rear, where the tame and little 
honored requirements of garrison routine 
were better served by continuing the use 
of the“ Sibley ” or the “ bell tent.” But, 
in almost every town and hamlet of the 
North, at least, you may readily find 
some veteran of the earlier years of the 
war, who still remembers “ our megs,” 
and with an ever new delight loves to 
dwell upon its thousand reminiscences. 
And, by the way, the old soldier 
who does not kindle and sparkle out into 
genuine, thouzh it may be repressed, en- 
thusiasm, when you talk with him of his 
army experiences—his privations and 
sufferings, his marches, battles, and tri- 
umphs—is not a true man. He has in 
his being few of the fibers such as God 
uses to make souls out of. Depend upon 
it, such a man is not to be trusted; he is 
“ fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 
Happily, one very rarely meets with so 
unnatural a phenomenon. Almost with- 
out exception, every man and stripling 
who has worn the army blue is proud of 
his military career. When you touch up- 
on it, he shows a spontaneity of heartiness 
that is really invigorating. Unconscious. 
ly, one’s faith in human nature is built 
up and strengthened thereby, and sincerity 
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seems a virtue more easily believed in. 
Every one has remarked in some notable 
specimens of the stupid and inert volun- 
teer, that when they come home from the 
war, rich in a new and wide range of ex- 
perience, they hardly ever seem to be with- 
out a proud realization, to some extent, of 
what that work is which they have helped 
toaccomplish. Though illy-defined, per- 
haps, there is in their minds some posi- 
tive conception of the truths that the 
grandest events whereof the world has 
been the witness since that one unap- 
proachably awful hour on Calvary, have 
fallen to the lot of our land in this our 
own day, and that therein they have been 
veritable and not unimportant actors. 
For the old soldier, “ our mess” is the 
focus toward which converge a host of 
varied memories. Quaint, and wonder- 
ful in diversity are the associations recalled 
by that name, yet tenderly regarded, every 


one. It is the same, indeed, with all 


army experience, as you, reader, will 
bear me witness, if any such experience 
is your rich possession. Through every 
part of it there is a strange bringing to- 
gether and constant interplay of the 
extremes of human emotion. Upon the 
same page of memory’s record you 
find the pathetic and the ludicrous, the 
mirthful and the sad, the alternations of 
desperation and triumph. The roar of 
battle drowns the echoes of the convivial 
song, and the exultant shout of victory 
is answered by the wailing refrain of the 
dirge of death. It was the severest pri- 
vation which called forth the best bon 
mot. As appetite sharpened where ra- 
tions gave out, wit grew keen as well. 
The hardest march was enlivened with 
the lightest song and the careless jest. 
It was in the hottest of the fight, when 
a hundred fearful deaths were hurtling 
on every side of you, that something oc- 
curred—a commander’s.fauz pas, 2 com- 
rade’s blunder, the dry witticism or the 
audacious defiance of danger by either, 
or even a predicament of your own— 
which struck you even then as irresisti- 
bly comical, and at which to this day 
you laugh aloud as often as its recollec- 
tion is brought up. 

But the reminiscences of “ our mess ” 





are those which touch you most deeply. 
You remember when your. comrade 
burnt the beans, or upset the kettle, fra- 
grant and steaming with your choicest 
made soup; and the righteous indignation 
also which the whole mess visited upon 
the head of tle unlucky offender. You 
think of it now with a softened, regret- 
ful feeling, and charge yourself as with 
a guilt you fain would expiate, if it were 
only possible. It was but a month or 
two later that the poor fellow was struck 
down at your very side, bespattering your 
uniform with his warm life-blood as he 
fell. Words begotten of hot impulse— 
bitter, passionate words, perhaps—echo 
back from the past with sad, reproach- 
ful clearness. You sigh when you think 
of the time when he on whom they fell 
was reported missing—wounded and a 
prisoner, and your mess learned to count 
him as no longer one of them. Then 
you comfort yourself with the thought 
that he was a true soul, and understood 
you, after all. That was a merry eve- 
ning for your mess when the teamster 
or the sutler brought one of your num- 
ber his long-looked-for box from home 
crammed with toothsome delicacies, and 
an abundant supply of warm, substantial 
winter-clothing, wrought with loving care 
and most excellently well by the dear 
ones around the old fireside. Tucked 
away among the folds of one of those 
garments appeared a dainty little oval 
picture-case. How jealously the boy 
prized that likeness! Only the next 
week came the battle. In the dim, spec- 
tral moonlight, after the fight was over, 
you made search for one of your mess— 
so you explained it to the staff-officer 
who had demanded to know the nature 
of your business so near the picket-line 
—who had been missing since your brig- 
ade made that grand charge in the morn- 
ing; that first terrible charge which 
failed, because impossibilities must fail. 
At last you found him. Dead! He was 
lying with his face upturned toward the 
cold heaven, and jhe night-dew was 
settling upon it. Pale, very pale, yet 
very natural; you had seen him asleep 
looking just so, a hundred times. He 
had died calmly—so calmly that you 
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thought scarcely a muscle could have 
moved after he fell. This was that part 
of the field where the enemy had given 
way last of all. Over and around his 
stiffening corpse their gray hordes had 
swarmed until aftersundown. The new 
boots, one of his usefullest gifts from 
home, were stripped from his naked feet. 
Every pocket had been rifled, and there, 
almost touching his white cheek, lay that 
miniature, crushed and broken into shape- 
less fragments by the butt of a rebel 
musket. You remember it all as though 
it were but yesterday. Time has temper- 
ed your grief, of course, but the anguish of 
that moment and your fierce craving for 
vengeance you never can forget. There 
is bitterness in your heart still, when you 
think of it. You can not repress it, and 
would not if you could. 

I believe the fellowship begotten of 
army association scarcely has its coun- 
terpart in any other of the relations of 
life. It is stronger than a three-fold cord 
that can not be broken. Your comrade 
in battle, your habitual file-leader, your 
next-hand man in the ranks, and most 
of all, your messmate and blanket-fellow, 
is your friend for life. The feeiings you 
cherish for him somehow differ from 
those you have toward any one else. 
Partnership in danger, privation and toil, 
communion in sorrows, sufferings and 
triumphs, have inseparably knit together 
your two souls. Diversely as your paths 
may now be leading, you both love to 
go back to the time when they were one, 
and your lives had all things in common. 
In this bond ofsympathy there isa strength 
and continuity that the common friend- 
ships of civil life know nothing of. We 
see this manifested daily in a score of dif- 
ferent ways. Scarcely any other bond but 
this could possibly make you put up 
with the assurance of that wreck of hu- 
manity who accosts you as an “old —th 
Regiment boy,” and familiarly asks for 
your own and family’s health, day after 
day, as often as you chance to encounter 
him. There is always real heart in the 
simplest act of recognition when two old 
and proven comrades meet upon the street. 
Marriage itself—a very maelstrom for 
tearing to pieces all masculine affinities, 
Vou. L—18. 





and swallowing up their poor wrecks—is 
seldom, I ween, too severe a test for their 
friendship. Their friendship partakes ofa 
character differing in some important re- 
spects from any ordinary ones. It is large- 
ly made up of elements which no change 
in the relations of either’s life can seri- 
ously affect. In their case there is no 
displacement of one sympathy to give 
room for another. What they before 
shared in common—the old fellowship, 
the old memories, the mutual interest, 
and the unfeigned good-wishes of each 
for the other’s welfare—all these, at least, 
remain to them still. Thus, marriage 
builds up no wall of partition between 
them, and, however it may change the 
man toward the world at large, as to the 
friend who was of “ our mess,” he con- 
tinues the same. 

God be praised for the return of peace 
to our troubled land! Months ago the 
surviving members of our mess separated, 
and returned each to his own home. 
Their vocations are no more the same, 
but each in his own way pursues the 
calling of his choice. They already 
are scattered, far apart—all the way 
from Texas to the Canadas. But kin- 
ship of sympathy always will exist be- 
tween those whose uncertain, humble 
fortunes so long were bound together by 


the same strong ties. Near to every one: 


of us, nearest of all, are those between 
whom and us interposes but a barrier 
invisible—they who fell at Stone River, 
and Chickamauga, and he who afterward 
died in hospital. In the Farther Land 
whither they have preceded, may there 
be a happy retinion ere long of all who 
once made up “ our mess.” 





WHO STOLE THE SPOONS? 


N incident occurred, a short time 
ago—a very short time ago ; indeed, 

it might have been on the first day of 
this present year; and since it ought to 
point a moral, we record it that it may. 
Mrs. Brummell and her daughter Fan- 
ny were receiving New Year’s calls. 
The latter looked very pretty in a dress 
of white alpaca, trimmed with the new 
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shade of emerald green, with necklace 
and bracelets to match, and, for contrast, 
an apple-pink on her cheeks that was 
perfectly charming. Her fair hair and 
delicate complexion made this style of 
dress becoming, even by daylight, which 
is saying much for Fanny’s youth and 
beauty. 

Mrs. Brummell admired her daughter 
more than she cared to show; and see- 
ing how pleased and happy the child 
was, she took a fresh interest in the day 
which, secretly, she had dreaded, as more 
wearisome and annoying than profitable. 
She herself was a fine-looking matron, 
lrandsomely dressed, and graceful; but, 
as usual with our American mothers, the 
daughter’s interest and enjoyment were 
first to be considered. Consequently, it 
may be guessed that the preponderance 
of callers lay with the very young men, 
who paid their respects to her only that 
they might thus obtain the privilege of 
visiting Miss Fanny. 

The rings at the door-bell were quite 
incessant, in spite of the wretched mud 
which made walking, on that day, a feat 
requiring both strength and courage. It 
matters not whether the modest brown- 
stone front residence of our family stood 
upon Brooklyn Hights, or somewhere 
within a mile of Murray Hill; it was 
handsome, though not luxurious, and a 
tidy maid, instead of a liveried footman, 
opened the door. They had their fair 
share of ‘carriage-friends’ and a still 
greater number, whom they esteemed 
quite as highly, who made their laughing 
apologies for the state of their pedal ex- 


‘ tremities. 


It was drawing toward the close of 
the short afternoon. During a blank in 
the swiftly-turning wheel of time, when 
there were no names to announce, and 
the two could sit a moment to rest their 
feet (and faces, too), Fanny remarked, 
with a little sigh: 

“TI wonder why Charlie has not been 
here to-day, mother ?” 

“He will come, of course. He is 
‘quite likely to make all his other calls 
first, so as to stay a little while when he 
reaches here. You need not expect him 
until evening.” — 





At that moment, to prove the falsity 
of her prediction, the bell again sounded, 
and Charlie’s gay voice was heard in the 
hall, along with a number of others. 
Mother and daughter arose to their 
places, wondering at the commotion in 
the hall, and why their visitors did not 
enter. A softer flush sprung to Fanny’s 
cheek, and a brighter light to her eye. 
Charlie, though no word of love had yet 
been spoken between them, had given 
ample proof that he would soon become 
a declared suitor—her first—and he was 
all that her parents desired for her, in 
the way of character and standing, and 
all that she required for herself in the 
way of youth and romance. It was for 
him that she wore the lustrous white al- 
paca, and the transparent, glimmering 
ornaments of green. She had thought 
of him when she wound the green vel- 
vet fillet about her hair, and placed the 
white chrysanthemums above her fair 
forehead. Was he, indeed, al/ ?—or was 
his chance the best, simply because it 
was the first and only ? 

That question was about to be tried, 
and, alas! the answer, given on the sec- 
ond day of the New Year, might be dif- 
ferent from that given on the first. Fan- 
ny was about to have her constancy 
tested. 

Another little burst of talk and laugh- 
ter in the hall, and then the door was 
thrown open, and Charlie entered, with 
four or five of their mutual acquaint- 
ances, and a stranger. This stranger, a 
Mr. Clay, he took the responsibility of 
presenting to the ladies, explaining, in a 
brief aside to Mrs. Brummell, that he 
was a gentleman from the South, who 
boarded at the same house with himself; 
that he was of the Clay family, an ac- 
complished man, a Unionist, all right in 
every respect; that he, Charlie, pitied 
his loneliness, being a comparative stran- 
ger to the city, and that he had taken 
the liberty of carrying him around on 
this day of friendship and good-cheer, to 
show him how far the beauty of New 
York women surpassed that of any other 
set of women in the world—and as 
Charlie ended thus, he cast an express- 
ive glance at Fanny. 
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Fanny was, indeed, looking her best, 
blushing and smiling at some remark of 
the stranger’s, whom Mrs. Brummell was 
willing to accept as a gentleman, he be- 
ing elegantly dressed, and having what 
some people are fond of calling ‘a dis- 
tinguished air.’ 

“ But I must not forget another caller 
whom I have to introduce to you,” 
Charlie cried, as Mrs. Brummell began 
to make the customary offer of refresh- 
ments. ‘Come in, little one; don’t be 
afraid. ll take care of you,” and, 
stepping back to the door, he drew in a 
reluctant visitor, and a novel one. A 
poor little shivering girl, not more than 
seven years of. age, wet, ragged and 
muddy, with a hungry yet frightened 
face, pitiful to behold. 

Mrs. Brummell’s first thought was 
that Charlie had taken too much wine, 
and a shadow of anger replaced her 
smile, as he dragged the untidy little 
creature into the midst of her handsome 
saloon. But as she caught his eye, 
grave and honest, she saw something 
better there than the gleam of the wine, 
and her heart instantly responded in 
sympathy, when he said, half laughing, 
but wholly in earnest : 

“We found this little visitor at the 
door before us. She was tugging away 
at the bell, but Ellen (having looked 
through the window) was deaf, and you 
must not blame her, if the call is 
unwelcome. The little thing looked so 
cold and hungry, I couldn’t stand it—so 
I brought her in.” 

“You did quite right. But”—to the 
child—“ why didn’t you go to the base- 
ment door? They would have taken 
care of you in the kitchen.” 

“T did, mim,” said the little thing, be- 
ginning to cry, “and to, oh, so many 
other arys to-day; but nobody wud let 
me in, nor give me a bite. The cooks 
is all resavin’ company, they say, and 
can’t be boddered wid the likes o’ me. 
I wouldn’t ’a come to the other door, but 
I was so tired, and father an’ mother 
are dead drunk the day,” and she whim- 
pered softly, with an effort to repress 
herself which promised, momently, to 
end in a storm of grief. 





“What are your father and mother 
drunk for?” asked one of the company, 
to divert her thoughts from the senge of 
intrusion which evidently possessed them. 

“Oh, I don’t know; they're Fenians.” 

There was a general laugh at this. 

“Tf you had told that to the cook she 
would have taken you in and treated 
you,” said the lady of the house. “ She 
has a fine table set out down-stairs, and 
plenty of hot-stuff for her friends. They’ve 
been drinking, all day, to the health of 
all Fenians. But that isn’t what makes 
your parents drink.” 

“ They always did, mim ; but mother’s 
got worse lately, and she says we're all 
going to sit on the throne of Queen 
Victory, and then she sends me for more 
whisky—and I ain’t eat a bite since 
yesterday, and she bate me, too, this 
mornin’, and bid me be off and git me 
livin’ where I could,”—and this time, the 
child—(what blame of hers that she was 
born to such parentage ?) burst into loud 
sobs. 

Tears filled Fanny’s beautiful eyes, 
but she dared not approach too near the 
little intruder on account of the whiteness 
of her alpaca; so she contented herself 
by wiping the tears from her own cheeks 
with her lace handkerchief, while Charlie 
placed the waif on a footstool near the 
register, and filled a plate, under Mrs. 
Brummell’s direction, from the elegant 
table in the back parlor, and set it on 
her lap. The company were now gath- 
ered about the table, laughing, chatting, 
and partaking of its various delicacies. 
While Charlie, who had already been 
overpersuaded into eating more than he 
desired, during previous calls, was gal- 
lantly and assiduously attending upon 
the beggar-child, Mr. Clay, of the South, 
was making himself agreeable to Miss 
Fanny. While eating a spoonful of 
chicken-salad and tasting a bit of Russian 
Charlotte, he had contrived to pay her 
three separate compliments which would 
have been gross flattery had Charlie at- 
tempted them, but which, under his 

delicate manipulation, were relieved of 
too-evident design. Fanny was but sev- 
enteen, and they had their effect. Un- 
consciously, she was comparing the 
. 
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slender figure and silken mustache of the 
stranger, with Charlie’s broad shoulders 
and, beardless face! In the mean time, 
that generous, kind-hearted youth was 
amusing himself with seeing the Irish 
child dispose of the enchanted feast which 
he poured into her plate, her grief having 
given place to joy, and the tears having 
stopped midway on her cheeks, where 
they were drying in a little muddy circle. 

“ Shall we take her out with us?” he 
asked, when the call, prolonged by this 
circumstance to five times its usual length, 
was drawing to a close. 

“ You need not,” was Mrs. Brummell’s 
reply. “TI will call Ellen to take her to 
-the kitchen, with orders that she be dried, 
warmed, and sheltered, until her parents 
have had time to recover from their pres- 
ent state. In the mean time, if she stays 
here to-night, I will make inquiries about 
her, and perhaps get the authorities to 
look after her.” 

“Thank you. Ishall take it as a per- 
sonal favor. Really she is a very pretty 
child, and modest—if she only had a 
chance,” and Charlie threw her a dollar, 
as he passed by. 

Some of the other gentlemen also 
dropped pieces of postal currency in- 
to her lap, while her eyes, wide open 
and full of wonder, seemed to ask if the 
days of enchantment had come. By 
means of his kindness, Charlie lost the 
opportunity to ask Fanny, in a whisper, 
if he might return at nine that evening, 
as he had something to say—lost the op- 
portunity, for that young lady was so 
engrossed by the handsome stranger he 
himself had introduced, that he could 
only catch her glance as he made his 
parting bow. 

Naturally vexed at this, he was pro- 
voked for having asked the Southerner 
to go the rounds with him. He had 
made a fool of himself, in good earnest! 
His quick eye had not failed to detect the 
mutual admiration of the two; and now 
that he, with his own lips, had assured 
the mother that Mr. Clay was ‘ all right,’ 
what was to prevent the latter from fol- 
lowing up the acquaintance, and winning 
Fanny from him, before his very eyes? 
That very night he had meant to declare 





himself. Now he wished he had spoken 
a week sooner, and that she were already 
promised to him. He grew more and 
more sad and angry, as he continued on 
his route; yet the stranger had done 
nothing which would excuse rudeness to 
him. As Charlie grew silent and mo- 
rose, and the ladies rallied him on his 
unusual mood, Mr. Clay grew brilliant, 
making himself acceptable everywhere. 
By and by, the thing grew so intolerable 
that Charlie, making the excuse that he 
was tired out, gave up the few calls yet 
remaining, and returned, in a miserable 
frame of mind, to his boarding-house. 

“T have to thank you for a most plea- 
sant and profitable day,” said Mr. Clay, 
as they parted in the hall, to go to their 
respective rooms. “ The ladies of New 
York are as beautifui as they are hos- 
pitable. That Miss Brummell was the 
loveliest oreature I’ve met this long time. 
Are her people in good circumstances ?” 

His companion made no reply, except 
a bow, as he hurried into his own apart- 
ment. That evening he went to bed at 
nine, instead of following out his origi- 
nal purpose to seek Fanny, when visit- 
ors had all left, to begin this New Year 
with offering her his heart and hand. In 
this he was too impulsive. He should 
not have been discouraged because the 
young lady admired another, but have 
pressed his suit only the more resolutely. 

And to this opinion did the young 
man come before the close of another 
day. He had too much courage to be 
long despondent; on the next evening 
hecalled at Mrs. Brummell’s, finding both 
ladies at home. But Fanny’s manner 
had changed: and she asked him, be- 
fore he had been seated ten minutes, 
“how was Mr. Clay ?” and “ why didn’t 
he bring him with him ?” 

“Tt’s the last thing I should wish to 
do,” answered Charlie, who was not only 
jealous of the Southerner, but who had 
also begun to reflect that perhaps be had 
been careless in introducing a person of 
whom, really, he knew nothing, but that 
he seemed to have money, was pleasant 
and gentlemanly, and represented him- 
self to be of good family. 

“Tt was only a New Year's call te 
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which I would dare ask him to join me,” 


he continued. “I should not feel at 
liberty to bring him here as a friend. 
And, indeed, I do not know enough 
about him.” 

“Oh, he must be a gentleman ‘to ‘ the 
manor born!” cried Fanny. “I ad- 
mired him so very much !” 

Her suitor was not wise enough to 
perceive that the witch was teasing him 
to prove her power; that, if she had 
really felt so much admiration for the 
stranger, she would have been loth to 
confess it. / 

He gave her a glance of reproach that 
ought to have wrung her hard little 
heart, and then turned to the mother : 

“ What has become of my Irish protégé, 
Mrs. Brummell ?” 

“ Ah, Charlie, that has proved another 
of the deceptions which are so discourag- 
ing to the benevolent. That child, ’m 
quite sure, was a most practiced, artful 
little thief.” 

“You surprise me. I hope you have 
not lost any thing by her, madam, for if 
so, I can not easily forgive myself.” 

“T will tell you my reasons for think- 
ing so. Before we retired last night, I 
removed the silver from the table in the 
back-parlor, not thinking it safe to leave 
it there. Upon counting it, I missed 
three forks and two dessert spoons.” 

“ Did the child approach the table ?” 

“That's it! That’s what proves her 
an adept! Isent her down-stairs within 
five minutes after you left; and I can 
not remember that she was, at any time, 
within ten feet of the table. Yet she 
must have been. My servants I have 
had a long time and believe to be per- 
fectly honest. None of them were in 
the room, except Ellen, and, of course, 
it was not her. The lost silver belonged 
to a new set which was given me on 
Christmas, and I placed it on the table 
with my own hands. Of course that 


child took it. There could be no other 
supposition—unless,” she added, laugh- 
ing, “ you wish to suspect some of your 
own friends.” 

“T thought you were going to keep 
the child over night ?” 

“Sol intended. But she knew better 





than tostay. She crept out, about dusk, 
without any one’s permission.” 

“Have you not some clue to her 
home? Did she say where her parents 
lived ?” 

“She told me, but as I was to speak 
with her again, I did not remember the 
address, intending to write it down when 
she repeated it. But ifI had it, it would 
be of no use. She would have given a 
false one.” 

“ Well,” said Charlie, after a moment’s 
reflection, “ since I have been the sinner 
in introducing a thief to your house, let 
me make what restitutionI can. Please 
say nothing about the loss of the silver 
until I see you to-morrow evening.” 

Shortly after, he departed. An idea 
burned in his brain which would not allow 
him to rest. The remainder of the even- 
ing, and the greater part of the next day, 
he spent, curiously enough, in going over 
the exact round of calls he had made on 
New Year's. ' 

When it again came night he called, 
as he had promised, upon the Brummells. 

“T have something queer to tell you,” 
he began, when the ladies had welcomed 
him. “I don’t think that child stole the 
silver. I learn, by an extensive course 
of inquiry put on foot to day, that every 
friend upon whom I called day before 
yesterday, lost one or more small pieces 
of silver, such as could be secreted in a 
man’s coat-pockets. As I am quite certain 
that J was not the thief, I must suspect 
some of my companions. In fact, Isuspect 
Mr. Clay !” (a little shriek from Miss Fan- 
ny)—“ TI not only suspect, but two hours 
ago I took a couple of officers to his room. 
We were too late to arrest him, or to 
save your forks and spoons. He had 
flown, and the treasure with him—but 
we found the crucible in which he had 
melted it up. I can not express to you, 
Mrs. Brummell, how intensely I am mor- 
tified to think I should have taken such 
an adventurer among my friends. If 
they will pardon me this offense, I can 
heartily promise never to be guilty of 
the like again.” 

Mrs. Brummell easily forgave him, not- 
withstanding the damage to her new set, 
seeing how really distressed he was. 
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Fanny did more than forgive him—she 
encouraged him (to make him forget that 
she had admired the thief), and before he 
left her that night, they were in the 
seventh heaven of a just-made engage- 
ment. Mrs. Brummell has set inquiries 
afoot after the little beggar-girl, whom 
cook confesses to have driven off, not 
wanting her in the way, and she resay- 
ing calls. Ifthe child is found, no doubt 
Miss Fanny will make quite a pet of her 
perhaps put her in course of educa- 
tion for a future lady’s-maid. 

But, to the moral—since one was prom- 
ised. It is for young men exclusively. 
Be careful what liberties you take with 
the hospitalities of your lady friends on 
New Year's. Else, through much abuse, 
the time-honored and really delightful 
custom of keeping “ open-house ” on that 
day will be one of the things which were 
and are not. 





THE ROYAL PRIZE. 


OPE wafts my bark, and round my 
way 
Her pleasant sunshine lies ; 
For I sail with a royal argosy 
To win a royal prize. 


A maiden sits in her loneliness 
On the shore of a distant stream, 
And over the waters at her feet 
The lilies float, and dream. 


She reaches down, and draws them in, 
With a hand that hath no stain ; 

And that lily of all the lilies, her hand, 
Is the prize I go to gain. 

Her hair in a yellow flood falls down 
From her forehead low und white ; 

I would bathe in its billowy gold, and 

dream, 

Tn its sea of soft delight. 


Her cheek is as fair as a tender flower, 
When its blushing leaves dispart— 
Oh, my rose of the world, my regal rose, 

I must wear you on my heart ! 


I must kiss your lips, so sweetly closed 
O’er their pearly treasures fair ; 
Or strike on their coral reef, and sink 


POPULAR PEOPLE. 


‘6 TT\HE success of certain works may 
be traced to sympathy between 
the author’s mediocrity of ideas and the 
mediocrity of ideas of the public!’ ob- 
serves a shrewd writer—evidently not a 
popular one, or he would entertain higher 
respect for the tribunal of public taste. 
It is certain, however, that, whether as 
regards books or men, there exists an 
excellence too excellent for general favor, 
To make a hit, to captivate the public 
eye, ear, or understanding, without a cer- 
tain degree of merit, is impossible; but 
it is not merit of the highest order that 
makes the hardest hit. Merit of the 
highest order must ever be “caviare to 
the general.” The chef-@euvres of art 
and literature are often condemned to 
years of obscurity, while some vulgar 
ballad, seized upon by the barrel-organs, 
persecutes us in every street. Some 
coarse actor having convulsed the public 
with laughter by his buffooneries, the 
new farce becomes the darling of the 
public, and some familiar incident, daub- 
ed by the illustrative brush of a jocose 
artist, is lithugraphed into fame, and 
hung in all the inn parlors of the coun- 
try. 

So it is with human beings. Certain 

people, as well as certain pieces, obtain 
possession of the stage. Favored guests, 
as well as favored pictures, are to be 
found in every parlor. Talkers, as well 
as tunes, haunt one, like a hand-organ, 
in all directions; people whom every- 
body likes—whom everybody invites— 
and concerning whom everbody, when 
asked the motive of their liking, is sure 
to answer, “I like them because every- 
body likes them—I like them because 
they are so popular.” 
The newspapers confer this arbitrary 
epithet upon their favorites, as a species 
of diploma: “ Mr. A., the popular poet;” 
“Mr. B., the popular preacher ;” “ Mr. 
C., the popular member ;” “ Mr. D., the 
popular actor,” and so on through the 
alphabet. The greatest poets, preachers, 
and senators have, however, been the 
least “ popular.” 





In the waves of my dark despair. 


Society is apt to confer the honors of 
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PEOPLE. 





popularity upon the upper ten and lower 
ten hundred, with partiality equally in- 
discriminating. Society dotes upon peo- 
ple who are neither so wise, so Clever, 
so good, nor sa great as to afford too 
high a standard of wisdom or virtue, and 
consequently a reproach to its own defi- 
ciencies. “Too good by half,” “too 
clever by half,” is a frequent phrase 
among those who are sneakingly con- 
scious of being silly or worthless. They 
admit, with a plausible air, that Mr. A.’s 
poetry, Mr. B.’s prose, or Mr. C.’s speech- 
es, may be very fine, for any thing they 
know ; but éAey do not pretend to under- 
stand them. With the same fatal smile 
of virtuous stupidity, they declare that, 
“ A. is a superior man, certainly, but no- 
body can bear him; B. an accomplished 
woman, but singularly unpopular ; while 
all the world acknowledges the merits 
of the charming Mr. C. and Mrs. D.— 
Mr. C. being so great an enlivenment to 
a dinner-party, and Mrs, D. a host in 
herself at Christmas in a country-house.” 
Mr. C. and Mrs. D. are, of course, marked 
out for Popular People. 

The fact is, that popularity resembles 
certain echoes, which, once invoked, re- 
peat themselves ad infinitum. If any 
one can be found to utter the phrase or 
praise loud enough in the first instance, 
it proceeds in the sequel to repeat itself. 

We are wrong, perhaps, to say “any 
one,” for the privilege of bestowing pop- 
ularity belongs specifically to certain per- 
sons. Let the dullest book ever written 
be praised in a certain review—it will 
sell; let the dullest dog that ever prosed 
be proclaimed an able man by a certain 
coterie, he will become a popular talker. 
We have more than one charming lady 
who has only to pronounce a man a bel 
esprit to stamp his popularity at all the 
dinners of the season; we have more 
than one valseur, who has only to dance 
twice with the same débutante to render 
her the most popular partner in the ball- 
rooms of Upper Tendom. 

In such trivial distinctions, indeed, it 
is not surprising that the world should 
be credulous ; but, in matters that con- 
cern its welfare—its existence here and 





hereafter—its mortal body, its immortal 





soul! To let the pretty prattlers, or 
elephantine prosers of society, create the 
popular physician, the popular preacher! 

The nambypamby of the popular poet 
may be laid on the shelf; but through 
the blunders of the popular physician we 
may come to be laid out, or laid in the 
grave; while the errors of the popular 
preacher may induce a still more alarm- 
ing consummation. Through the com- 
bined agéncy of both we may, as Don 
Juan says—but what Don Juan says is 
rot always fit to be repeated. 

“Do send for. Dr. Creaksley, my dear,” 
cries one of the most accredited popular- 
ity-mongers of society. ‘Creaksley is 
the only man going—Creaksley is the 
person who performed that miracle for 
Dashem’s child, by saving its life after it 
had been immersed five minutes in a 
caldron of boiling water. He had it 
kept in a bath of iced camphorated oil 
a day and night. Ah! Creaksley is a 
wonderful man. He has three pairs of 
carriage horses always on the trot! Dur- 
ing the season, there are always carriages 
waiting for Creaksley at Humbug cor- 
ner, to convey him to the fashionable 
viilas. One can’t get him without three 
days’ notice. Since the days of Dr. 
Rush, never was physician so popular!” 

And why? What is the origin of 
this wondrous popularity, which keeps 
coach-horses on the trot, and matrons on 
the gabble? Js it skill, learning, know- 
ledge, tact, experience? By no means! 
Creaksley is a man of trivial mind and 
equable temperament; patient with his 
patients, hospitable with his acquaint- 
ances; who, if he let people die, never 
kills them by the rashness of his experi- 
ments; and when he allows them to 
live, does not render life a bore. Creaks- 
ley talks agreeably, because wise enough 
to talk of any thing but physic, which 
he would probably throw to the dogs, if 
he thought the dogs foolish enough to 
take it. Far easier to administer it at 
a V a dose to such ninnies as are able 
to promote his apotheosis as a popular 
physician. 

Then we have Immaculate Jones, 
Esq. With what party does one ever 
dine without meeting with Immaculate ? 
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He is as inevitable as the tongue and 
chickens, or turbot and lobster-sauce. 
He and his white cravat are essential 
portions of every well-mounted dinner- 
table. People expect him with as much 
certainty as sherry or champagne. 

Sometimes, on arriving late for u din- 
ner-party, you look round the circle as- 
sembled in the drawing-room, miss him, 
and congratulate yourself that for once 
you have escaped. Don’t flatter your- 
self! Five minutes before the announce- 
ment of dinner, you will find that he 
has glided in, and is whispering behind 
the chair of your hostess. Immaculate 
knows the habits of every dining-house 
in town, and calculates to a turn the arri- 
val of the guests, and rousting of the 
venison. He is not only there, but there 
to a minute. 

Strangers are naturally anxious to as- 
certain the peculiar merits of this inte- 
gral fraction of the eating world. At 
table, they lend an attentive ear to his 
conversation ; in the drawing-room, they 
fix an observant eye on his deportment. 
“Where be his quips, his quirks, his 
flashes of merriment ?”’—or, if not his 
wit, where is his wisdom—where his in- 
formation ? 

Worthy public! Jones is a moral 
nonentity ; a man who knows nothing, 
save where he is to dine to-morrow, and 
next day, and every day of the week. 
He has a good countenance, wears a 
good coat, bears a good name, makes a 
good bow, is civil ard conciliating, of a 
medium tint, that harmonizes everywhere 
—one, in short, who, without one faculty 
or quality of real distinction, retains a 
high place in the category of Popular 
People. 

Mr. Meggot is a gentleman equally 
important in the estimation of the cote- 
ries—not as a diner-out, for his name is 
less grandiloquent in the announcement 
of the butler, or lists of the morning 
papers; but for the soirée, or squeeze, 
Billy Meggot is a something in his way. 
He sat through two sessions in Congress, 
where he said nothing; and was Secre- 
tary of Legation at some foreign court, 
where he did nothing. But he is a man 
ever to be seen at the elbow of minis- 





ters, or button-held by some editor of a 
leading journal. The eabinet sets a high 
value on him. The theologians look up 
to him with respect. Billy Meggot’s 
name is cited as an indorsement to an 
opinion like August Belmont’s to a loan, 
and when Billy Meggot is cited as not 
having been much shocked at an occur- 
rence, the world decides that it can not 
be very dreadful. 

This, at least, must be a superior man. 
This authority, to which sages and states- 
men bow, must be a true oracle. An 
oracle? Meggot is a man who, in the 
whole course of his existence, never ut- 
tered an opinion. Meggot is an echo— 
an embodied affirmative—the best listen- 
er in the world, He is one of those 
who submit to be told the things he 
knows, by people who know nothing 
about the matter. He is ready to swal- 
low the most monstrous assertions. He 
seems convinced by the most preposter- 
ous arguments. His air of candor is 
worth a million; and when we reflect 
upon the craving appetite of human van- 
ity, it is not wonderful that such a man 
should command the affections of society, 
and stand preéminent in the ranks of 
Popular People. 

Sporus enjoys a less gratuitous species 
of popularity. Sporus is a popular 
author. His works flash upon one like 
Lucifer matches, and go off like detonat- 
ing guns. No sooner in print, than out 
of print. The reviews revere him, the 
daily papers delight in him, the maga- 
zines make much of him. Nothing like 
Sporus. Such style, such delicacy, such 
freedom from affectation. The petite 
mattresse buys him, and binds him in 
morocco; the school-mistress buys him, 
and binds him in calf; the bookseller 
buys him, and binds him in a penalty to 
complete a fresh work at a month’s 
warning. Great guns are discharged 
from the battery of the press on the 
production of every new book, as on the 
birth of the sons of the Sultan. He is 
written up, till one fears that the sky 
must be raised a story, to make way for 
his renown. The most crabbed of 
critics grows mild in treating of him; 
and the reading world, like Monsieur 
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Laffarge, is poisoned in doses of sugar 
and water. 

And who and what is this successor 
of Scott and Byron? This Macaulay, 
this Bancroft, this Bryant? Alas! Spo- 
rus is but a shadow of his namesake of 
the days of Pope: 


“ A mere white curd of ase’s milk!” 


or rather, the moldy sponge of a leaden 
inkstand. 

But, Sporus excites no jealousies— 
Sporus eclipses no humiliated rival. 
Sporus is one of whom literary men 
say with a smile among themselves, 
“Poor Sporus! he is a ‘ painstaking 
writer, and an ‘excellent fellow.’ He 
belongs to the Mutual Admiration So- 
ciety !” 

Puffed, therefore, and praised on all 
sides, his writings first attract notice, and 
finally command attention. The public 
is convinced that all the weekly and 
monthly critics can not be in the wrong. 
The public asks for his picture—the 
public demand his bust! Is not this 
placing poor, harmless Sporus in the 
catalogue of Popular People ? 

Concerning the popularity of the num- 
skulls who give feasts that wise men may 
eat them, no one need express surprise. 
The popularity of proprietors of hospi- 
table country-houses is equally compre- 
hensible; so is the popularity of bank 
and railway directors. 

To ‘go the whole hog, has become 
the favorite pastime of statesmen ; and 
“* Long live all those who've any thing to give,” 
is the cry of many besides the luckless 
poet in whose mouth it was wickedly 
placed by the witty James and Horace. 
But this accounts, in a very limited de- 
gree, for the immunities and homage ac- 
corded to Popular People. 





TO-DAY. 
AS IT IS IN FASHIONABLE CIRCLES. 


HERE are those who think women 
are all like Sary Gamp, in one re- 
spect, in being™ contrairy-like,’ but there 
certainly is one article of their creed on 
which they all are agreed :—the African 





beauty, who polishes herself off with mut- 
ton-fat, is quite as positive in her belief 
as the Fifth-Avenue lady who has just 
donned, for the first time, her diamond 
necklace, ‘ that one might as well be out 
of the world as out of the ‘ashion.’ 

“ Out of the fashion !” just hear that lit- 
tle shriek of horror which the very men- 
tion of it has excited! Pray, pray, ladies, 
fair and dear, do not annihilate us before 
we have time to explain that we don’t ad- 
vocate any such heresy. We don’t ask 
you to be out, even so much as to the tip 
of your balmoral toe, of ‘the fashion.’ 
Why should we? We are but a ‘ Maga- 
zine of To-Day,’ and, of course, in no way 
responsible for the bills you make, the 
manner in which you get your money 
or spend it; we shan’t have the neural- 
gia because you go to the opera in a dress 
that reveals your arm-pits ; nor fainting- 
fits, consumption and puny babies, be- 
cause you boast that you have succeeded 
in reducing your waist to fifteen inches 
in circumference. These things have no 
unpleasant consequences for us; so you 
must admit our impartiality. 

No doubt it ¢ as well to be out of the 
world as out of the fashion. If it were 
not, why would all these tireless efforts be 
made? What Fashion requires, ‘ fashion- 
able women’ will perform. No offering 
to the Goddess of show is too precious. 
The modest will contribute their modesty 
—the healthy, their health. Like the 
Pope, Fdshion is both priest and king ; 
and the really ‘ fashionable’ seldom even 
make a feint of disobeying. 

The mania of personal adornment 
which is now raging in our midst threat- 
ens to restore many habits of body, which, 
for generations, have been regarded as 
among the monstrosities of a ruder age. 
In the matter of hair-dressing and head 
embellishments, we have seen [see Jan- 
uary number of this magazine] how per- 
fectly our belles are imitating the bar- 
barous customs of Egyptians, Japanese, 
and the natives of certain sections of 
Africa; and the prospect is that the 
hight of ugliness will be reached, in the 
due course of developement, when our 
women will resemble the hideous beau- 
ties of London and Paris, of a hundred 
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years ago. So we may calmly await 
the next new ‘ kink, certain to witness 
what is more outré than a five-pound 
‘ waterfall, a full-fledged peacock on the 
hat, or a ‘coil’ of false hair at the back 
of the head resembling an exaggerated 
doughnut. 

Oh, those coils! Does any lover 
suppose that, were he permitted to dally 
with his love’s hair, when she shall have 
become his bride, that there will be a 
pleasure in letting down those ‘ glitter- 
ing and perfumed locks? If of a senti- 
mental turn, he might gratify his longing 
by gazing at the dor in which they are 
carefully deposited for the night ! 

Some people wonder where all the 
false hair comes from. Do the heads of 
the pauper dead contribute their share? 
Rather would we believe that every stur- 
dy and long-tressed German peasant-wo- 
man had been robbed of her beautiful 
and genuine braids. Report has it that 
such robberies are now common. These 
women can not walk along the road, or 
kneel in the church in devotion, but some 
expert thief is behind them with a sharp 
pair of scissors! “Cut,and run!’ Such 
is the motto of this new class of rogues. 

The prospects now are that our female 
beau monde not only will wear increased 
quantities of false hair, but that it will be 
dyed—a double deception, which, whether 
pleasing or not to the other sex, will ney- 
ertheless be the style a few months hence. 
When one once begins, there is no use 
stopping at trifles; and ifour fair fashion- 
ables wish to emulate the yellow-haired 
Venus, they have but to dye their hair 
red, and then broil their heads on the 
house-tops at midday, or grill them be- 
fore a hot fire over the coals in the kitch- 
en, until the color is ‘set,’ and they will 
accomplish their desire. They can then 
—all the black, brown and gray ones— 
sport ‘ golden locks,’ and sail under false 
colors, literally. 

Speaking of sailing under false colors 
reminds us to note the present rage for 
meretricious display. Glass baubles set 
in pinchbeck are really very pretty and 
would excite the warm envy of every 
belle of the Sioux who should chance to 
behold them. Extensive (not expensive) 





necklaces, bracelets, ear-pendents, amu- 
lets, charms, tiaras, coronas, combs, of 
the purest glass or crystal, set in the best 
oridium, glitter through every well-ap- 
pointed toilette. Butterflies and hum- 
ming-birds that ought to have been to 
bed long before, flutter over graceful 
heads, attracted, perhaps, by the rich 
odors of night-blooming flowers. Birds 
of Paradise deign to perch upon jaunty 
little hats. Tiaras sparkle upon the 
brows of our republican princesses. 
Gold coins dangle across their foreheads. 
While the many wealthy who are able 
to do so, sport real gems and eighteen- 
carat gold, with a profusion never before 
seen in this country, the still more numer- 
ous class whose means can not compass 
these, indulge in their shining counter- 
parts. The manufacturers of cheap 
jewelry do a thriving business. Even 
Bridget is firmly resolved not to be ‘ out 
of the fashion,’ if she has to go without 
stockings to her feet (or feet to her stock- 
ings), while oridium is cheap and false 
hair to be had for five dollars an ounce. 
Sometimes it is hard to tell which is 
Bridget and which is mistress, not all 
our ladies having been to the ‘ manner 
born’ of their present greatness, and 
the former having an unpleasant trick 
of following close on the heels of the 
latter, in the grand march of fashion— 
even to the privilege of wearing a train, 
and trailing it in the dust, for the honor 
and pleasure of having it trodden upon. 

There is nothing to which Bridget 
more aspires than to have her best dress 
ripped off the waist by the toot of some 
passing gentleman ; for in this republican 
country she can give him a dignified 
frown, and receive his humble apology. 
Think of that, ye daughters of Erin who 
have not yet come over! Two years in 
the model Republic, and your green 
flannel petticoat, bright as the sods of 
the Emerald Isie, may be exchanged for 
a glorious alpaca, that glistens like silk, 
with a trail to it which the finest gentle- 
man can not help treading upon! Sure- 
ly, the ‘ airs’ of this country can not but 
agree with you. Your Empress bonnet 
and your Derby hat are so like your mis- 
tress’, that if you will but make your vail 
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thick enough, you may, possibly, be mis- 
taken for her. Only you have a way 
when you are in a crowded car, stage or 
ferry, of sticking your elbows into peo- 
ple, which rather tells against you. But 
your rock-crystal ear-rings, your oridium 
bracelets, greasy waterfall and crimped 
bandeaux, really are comme-il-faut. The 
Grecian curls around the forehead, escap- 
ing from a classical fillet of gold or velvet, 
we surmise, would be still more becoming 
to you. And, next New Year’s, if you 
only arrive in time, you shall have the hair- 
dresser early in the morning, and receive 
calls im all the state of the dining-room, 
with plenty of beaux to sit on the sofa, 
and sip your master’s cognac and bourbon. 

Well, certainly, Bridget has a right to 
follow the fashions as closely as she can; 
she wouldn’t be a woman if she did not; 
and if she never has a dollar laid up 
against a day of sickness, nor a second 
pair of stockings to her feet, she is not 
more to blame than those ladies after 
whom she strives to pattern. When 
madame’s lady-friends call, such scraps 
of their conversation as the maid over- 
hears at the lunch-table, or in the back- 
parlor, are always about the latest styles, 
their own new clothes, and those of their 
acquaintances. Bridget knows, too, that 
madame half starves herself, children 
and servants, when there is no company, 
that she may appropriate a portion of 
the housekeeping fund to the purchase 
of a velvet cloak or a new style of ear- 
rings. She strongly suspects that ma- 
dame worries and teazes the master for 
more money than he can well spare, not 
because she is in need of any thing, but 
because her opposite neighbor gets a Lew 
dress oftener than she. If this said 
master should some day fall under the 
ban of his fellows for having ‘ speculat- 
ed’ in a style not agreeing with the 
letter of the law—if his name should 
be found attached to some little paper 
where it did not belong, or he should 
take the liberty of using another man’s 
without his consent, Bridget might not 
be enough of a philosopher to detect 
and denounce the really most guilty 
party. But the wife! ay, the wife, or 
the daughter, who hounded on the poor, 








anxious, fettered man of business with 
the constant cry that if he had any am- 
bition, he would wish them to do as 
their neighbors do—these are the guilty 
ones, who are but justly punished when 
their share of the disgrace is brought 
home to them. 

Persons who have visited the opera 
and other fashionable places of amuse- 
ment, must have noticed a great change 
in women’s dress since the war. The 
amount of elegant and costly dressing is 
astonishing. Immense fortunes are now 
made in a year, which once would have 
been the rich reward of a lifetime. 
Fancy prices are asked and received, and 
fancy profits made, in almost every line 
of business. Money is plentiful, and the 
ornamental sex do their share of spend- 
ing it. It is to be expected that dia- 
monds will be purchased and worn; and 
that the rarest, costliest silks and laces 
will be found fault with because they are 
not more rare and costly. It is only 
thus that newly-won riches can be suffi- 
ciently advertised; though we also give 
women full credit for that love of the 
beautiful in dress, for that natural passion 
for display, which robs this advertise- 
ment of half its vulgarity. It can not 
be vulgar for lovely white neckstfo covet 
the sparkle of jewels, for fair foreheads 
to wreathe themselves with pearls, nor 
for sweet, rounded, elegant figures to 
drape themselves in silken textures, soft- 
ened by clouds of exquisite lace. 
Women have a right to be pretty and 
pleasing ; to take a due measure of time 
and means to render themselves so. 
But there should be a point where dis- 
cretion becomes the better part of valor. 

For instance: years ago, when phy- 
siology was comparatively little under- 
stood, and when girls knew nothing of 
the laws of health, téght-lacing became a 
fashion, which carried thousands of 
women to their graves, undermined the 
health of thousands more, caused the 
birth of innumerable sickly children, and 
degenerated the whole average of health 
in this and other countries. Finally, 
the outcry of doctors, the introduction 
of physiology into schools, and the ém- 
portation of a more natural standard of 
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female beauty, did away with the evil 
‘almost entirely. For the last two years, 
the fashion of tight-sacques upon the 
street has given a new impulse to female 
vanity, and the ftishion of tight-lacing is 
Sast becoming an evil as fearful as it was 
of old, and with no excuse of ignorance. 
A gentleman recently heard a lady of 
his acquaintance boast that, by a perse- 
vering system of compression, she had 
now succeeded in reducing her waist to 
fifteen inches ! 

When women will make such fools of 
themselves, legislation ought to interfere, 
and a law be enacted forbidding any 
young woman to marry whose waist 
should be less than twenty-two inches 
around ! 

We do not dare to be explicit, but we 
would here delicately hint at the dispro- 
portion existing between these fairy-like 
belts and the immense structures of 
whalebone and horse-hair rising just 
above them. But the beauty of a fash- 
ionable woman is well known to outrage 
all the laws of nature or art; she is a 
law unto herself—or, rather, she is phy- 
siologically lawless—and does just as 
she pleases, whether or not it pleases the 
doctors or divines. 

Agai®, décollété dresses for places of 
public amusement are gaining (or rather 
losing) ground, at a frightful rate. We 
are constrained to believe that modesty, 
like other feelings, is a creature of cirewm- 
stances ; and that the child who is reared 
with bare shoulders and arms may be 
as truly modest as one whose aprons are 
always up to its throat. We know that 
the dames of Revolutionary fame were 
as modest, virtuous, noble and dignified 
as ever delighted the world; yet they 
appeared in dresses that would almost 
shock an opera-belle of to-day. Custom 
made such attire seem proper to them. 
Yet we can not forget that these very 
styles were copied from the most cor- 
rupt court that the sun ever shone upon. 
And we can not but wish that our repub- 
lican beauties possessed an instinct so 
true, a taste so severe, as would cause 
them to reject the extremes of Parisian 
fashion, the bold effects gained by too 
daring innovations. 





We have said that since the beginning 
of the war, extravagant dressing has 
greatly increased amid our countrymen. 
And so it has, in the same rapid ratio 
that fortunes have been made. Yet we 
think that the leaven has been working 
ever since the Empress Eugenie ascended 
the French throne. Her personal love 
of dress was like a stone thrown in the 
sea, whose circlets have spread over two 
hemispheres. She dressed, and expect- 
ed her ladies to dress, until now, so great 
has become the prevailing extravagance 
in France, that even Frenchmen are 
alarmed. “In the French senate, the 
late M. Dupin made a short but spirited 
speech on the unbridled luxury of wo- 
men. He complains that respectable 
and high-bred ladies copy the fashions 
set by females who are neither high-bred 
nor respectable; that, every winter, every 
season, dressmakers’ bills amount to totals 
which the handsomest fortunes can not 
meet. The desire to make a brilliant 
figure causes finery to be bought on 
credit, without the knowledge of the 
husband ; bills, letters of credit, are sign- 
ed; and for those bills indorsers have 
to be found, who take advantage of 
their position.” Such is the state of 
French society, which sumptuary reform- 
ers are endeavoring to correct. Accord- 
ing to M. Dupin, the best thing that 
could happen would be for influential 
matrons (without ccasing to present 
themselves in decent or even rich attire, 
when the occasion, or their rank and 
fortune, require it) to form themselves 
into a Ladies’ Dress-Reform Society. 
Example, he holds, “is the only means 
of saving husbands and families from 
shame and ruin.” 

We are afraid senators will talk a long 
time before they produce much impres- 
sion upon womanly willfulness. We 
had some dress reforms here, at the be- 
ginning of the war, and we all know 
how their efforts ended. For every re- 
solve not to indulge herself in buying 
costly foreign importations, which our 
women have made, they have rewarded 
their virtuous intentions by buying twice 
as much as if they had not known they 
should not. Such is the strength of 
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woman’s resolution where finery is con- 
cerned ! 

And, since all women’s husbands do 
not own oil wells, which pump up dia- 
monds to shine in the glow of their own 
petroleum—since all who aspire to be 
fashionable can not hope to be billion- 
aires, we may look, before many years, 
to the importation of a feature of Paris 
fashion not yet known to us. 

In the mean time, enjoy yourselves. 
It is unwise to borrow trouble. There 
will come, before long, a change in the 
present system of doing business, when 
it will no longer be easy for every fourth 
man to make his hundred thousand a 
year—a time, when many diamond neck- 
laces will go to the brokers, and some 
wives’ husbands to prison, and others to 





retailing lamp-oil and ole clo’es; but, in 
the mean time, enjoy yourselves. You 
have read that marvelous melody, in 
Mother Goose, of the old woman who 
found the sixpence. Bridget won’t stop 
being like ‘ missus’; ‘ missus’ is after 
Union Square; Union Square is after 
Madison Square ; Madison Square is af- 
ter the Boulevards :—but, when the ‘ cat 
begins to kill the rat,” what a wide-spread 
destruction will be sure to ensue! The 
big houses, in falling over, will crush the 
little ones; and when madame’s dia- 
monds go to auction, Bridget will have 
to go back to calico and seven dollars a 
month. 

When that time does come, will the 
true hearts and homes of America be 
any the less happy? We opine not. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


OBERT DALE OWEN’S “ Life of 

Abraham Lincoln” is yet in embryo, 
we learn. There is no further call at 
this time for biographies of the Great 
Emancipator: we have had only too ma- 
ny of them—or, rather, of attempts at bi- 
ography. Lacking a just comprehension 
of the purpose of biography, and a just 
conception of their subject, the writers of 
books already issued relating to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s life and labors, have failed to pro- 
duce biographies, in the higher and more 
exact sense of that word. - In all, we have 
searched in vain for that keen discrimina- 
tion of character, that apprehension of 
motive, that power to detect and trace 
causes in effects which are demanded of 
the true expositor. The only approach 
to such an analysis and appreciation as 
we indicate, that has reached our notice, 
was given by Mr. Lincoln’s old law part- 
ner, in a recent lecture upon the illustrious 
deceased. That single lecture affords a 
more correct idea of the man than any 
professed biography yet produced—a fact 
in itself which shows how far the writers 
referred to have fallen below the claims 
of their subject. We hope from Mr. 
Owen something better than has as yet 
been produced. Taking time to study 





his subject, and to gather biographic data, 
we expect his work to be full, authentic 
and satisfactory in its mere record of life- 
incidents. But, all that will not excuse 
the production of another biography if it 
fails to unriddle the mystery of his inner 
life—that life to which mere incidents 
and acts were but guide-posts. A subtle 
power of analysis, a nice perception of 
mental and moral relations, a clear, firm 
and accurate delineation of the intellectu- 
al man—all are requisite in Mr. Owen’s 
production if he would answer public ex- 
pectation. Let us anticipate such an ad- 
dition to our literature, only too barren 
of true biographies and too replete with 
mere puffs of the services and virtues of 
our great dead. 
This suggests a theme over which we 
have pondered much—that of Washing- 
ton. Have we a good biography of the 
“Father of his Country”? If so it has 
not been our fortune to peruse it. Like 
the books above alluded to, his biographies 
are, without exception, tissues of adula- 
tion, from whose perusal we rise without 
correct impressions of the man as-he was 
exhibited to himself. It is strange that 
for one of the best, if not the very best 
analysis of American Democracy we have 
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had to go abroad (De Tocqueville), and 
we yet may have to look to a foreign 
source for the Life of Washington on 
which time shall set its seal of approval. 
Ought thisto be? Are our writers inca- 
pable of reading the character of the man, 
or is it that a false idea exists as to what 
the public demands at theirhands? We 
suspect the latter. How undeceived will 
be the author who exhibits to us the 
George Washington of the closet, of the 
social circle, of the cabinet, of the business 
world, as well as the Washington of the 
field and the Executive Mansion ! 

It is remarkable what an amount of 
poetic talent exists in this country. The 
number of those who write in verse, and 
write well, is almost countless. Receiving 
as we do poetry enough each month to 
fill the entire magazine, we yet are not 
disposed to cry out: “Hold! Enough!” 
To us, though we can use but a modicum 
of what is sent in, the demonstration 
which is given by this deluge of verse is 
not disagreeable ; on the contrary, it is a 
fact pleasing in itself as a proof of the 
fine sensibilities which exist in American 
breasts and are being developed by our 
education. No person writes verse who 
is not a reader and lover of the poets— 
an intellectual virtue in itself; and though. 
many who write are neither true poets, 
nor sons of poets, yet their love of nature, 
love of the good and beautiful, love of 
the affections, love of love, all are evi- 
dences of a mental culture of which any 
people might be proud. ‘We have been 
engaged in editorial duties for many years, 
and know well the currents of our popu- 
lar thought and expression ; yet each year 
brings its pleasing surprise in the develop- 
ment of our esthetic mind, the culture of 
our classes and the tendency of our tastes 
in literature. A few decades more, if this 
development progresses in the ratio of 
the past twenty years, what may we -not 
prophesy for our literary culture and 
achievement ? 

The recent announcement of the death 
of Mrs. Gaskell, an English writer whose 
admirers in this country are very numer- 
ous, is followed by that of Frederica 
Bremer—a name affectionately remem- 
bered by many, not only for what she 





has written, but for the pleasure her 
visit to America gave to thousands who 
looked upon her pure, womanly face, and 
listened to the utterance of her kindly 
voice. A country which has produced 
two such truly noble women as Miss 
Bremer and Jenny Lind must be favor- 
able to the growth of kindly natures, 
Miss Bremer’s works—chiefly novels— 
were on homely themes. Her charac- 
ters were such as make up every-day life 
in the great struggle for existence. Her 
feelings and sympathies were true to the 
pure and good, and, to a remarkable de- 
gree she became beloved by her readers. 
In this country her works have had very 
large sales; and now that she is no more, 
we should be pleased to see a “ House- 
hold Edition” of her books given to a 
public who, we are sure, would heartily 
welcome it. 

Rare fragments of rich old Rome are 
daily turning up from out of the grave 
of the Eternal City. The Mount Pala- 
tine is being pierced by Papal authority, 
and thence have recently come to light 
new traces of the gorgeous Imperial Pal- 
ace—frescoed chambers, superbly adorned 
with bassi-rilievi, marble columns, one or 
two statues, fine though mutilated, and a 
bust of Britannicus, of the best period of 
Art. At Ostia discoveries equally inter- 
esting have been made; and among the 
vines, near the Baths of Caracalla, Mon- 
signore Guidi has come upon a magnifi- 
cent mosaic, representing a skeleton, life- 
size, with the inscription, in Greek letters, 
“ Know Thyself.” This last is supposed 
to be of the time of the Antonines. 

“Go abroad for news” is an old say- 
ing, only too frequently verified in the 
fact. In a late number of the Lon- 
don Atheneum we have this paragraph: 
“Among remarkable incidents arising 
out of the late civil war in America there 
is one worth notice, which took place at 
a meeting of the Essex Institute, a Nat- 
ural History Society for Essex county, 
Massachusetts. One of the members 
wishing to refute the assertion that the 
‘Southern rebeis’ were of better birth 
and blood than the Northern folk, read a 
paper, entitled ‘ New England’s Heraldry,’ 
showing that more of the early northern 
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colonists were connected with the no- 
bility and gentry of the mother-coun- 
try, than the colonists of the South. The 
roll of the gentlemen of Massachusetts 
will beat that of Virginia by ten to one; 
and, yet more, it can be shown that the 
ancestors of some of the present ‘ chiv- 
alry’ of Virginia arrived first in that 
colony as transported criminals. This 
strikes us as being rather hard on the Old 
Dominion ; something like hitting a man 
when he is down. But when simple- 
minded Republicans begin to argue about 
the gentility of their blood, there is no 
foreseeing whither the argument may 
lead. There is, perhaps, enough of Cay- 
alier blood left in Virginia to furnish a 
reply.” 

The formation of coal is receiving new 
consideration from scientific men, whose 
inquiries into the source of petrolinic de- 
posits have revived some old theories and 
disposed of others as dead and buried by 
the weight of new facts elicited. Ina 
paper recently read before the Geological 
Society of Montreal, Professor Dawson 
enunciated certain propositions, which 
geologists will have to take into consid- 
eration. He contends that the occurrence 
of stigmaria under nearly every bed of 
coal (especially in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick) proves that the material of 
the coal was accumulated by growth in 
situ ; while the character of the inter- 
vening strata proves the abundant trans- 
port of mud and sand by water, ‘such as 
may be seen in the swampy delta of a 
river at the present day. Dr. Dawson 
states further, that the cannel-coal and 
e&rthy bitumen in the same coal-meas- 
ures are of the nature of the fine vege- 
table mud which accumulates in the 
ponds and shallow lakes of modern 
swamps. 

Some very interesting statistics have 
recently officially been announced, regard- 
ing the vine products of France. Ac- 
cording to these it appears that the aver- 
age annual produce of the vineyards in 
France is 38,000,000 hectolitres. Of this 
quantity, 13,840,000 hectolitres are offered 
for sale; 2,454,000 hectolitres are dis- 
tilled and converted into spirits of wine 
or brandy ; the quantity exported to for- 





eign countries amounts to 2,030,000 hec- 
tolitres ; 220,000 hectolitres are used for 
vinegar, and 15,245,000 hectolitres are 
consumed by the growers or sold direct 
to consumers. The vineyards, which 
are in the hands of 2,200,000 landed pro- 
prietors, are situated in 78 departments. 
The annual consumption of wine in Paris 
by each inhabitant is estimated at one 
hectolitre and a half. The hectolitre is 
a little over 22 gallons. The annual 
consumption of wine in this country, by 
each inhabitant, we dare say would not 
average one gallon; while the consump- 
tion of “ ardent spirits” (strong liquors) 
probably exceeds, per capita, that of the 
French more than one hundred fold! 
If the consumption of greater quantities 
of native wines would be followed by 
the use of less whisky in the United 
States, we should let our prayers be— 
plant the vineyards on every hill-side ! 
The continued high prices of printing 
paper, while it has restricted the publica- 
tion of books, does not seem to deter pub- 
lishers from venturing their means in “ pe- 
riodical” enterprises. During the past 
few weeks several new weekly journals 
have seen the light, and with April we 
are promised a semi-monthly magazine 
for “town and country.” Of the new 
weekly journals, we may refer to the 
“New York Weekly Magazine” and 
“ Every Saturday”—both large octavo in 
size, and filled chiefly with reprint mat- 
ter from foreign publications. Decided- 
ly inferior to “ Littell’s Living Age” in 
dignity and real worth of contents, they 
are, for that reason, a shade more “ pupu- 
lar,” giving the public large installments 
of English and French literature, at 
small prices. What with the flood of 
English novels reprinted here, without 
the license of publisher or author, and 
these two weekly reprints, our public 
bids fair to be surfeited with titled lords 
and ladies, barristers and officers of the 
crown, curates and rectors, country gen- 
tlemen and London vagabonds. One 
of our leading religious weeklies, in a 
recent notice of a reprint novel, says: 
“Tt is a better novel than could be pro- 
duced by any living American writer, 
with but two or three exceptions.” As 
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the work referred to, Ordeal for Wives, 
is a fourth rate, (or even lower rate,) 
English fiction, the compliment to Ameri- 
can writers is, like an old-fashioned pill, 
hard to take. But, is the assertion just ? 
We say it is not. It is, to our view of 
the case, outrageously unjust; but, it is 
the dictum so often repeated by a certain 
class of journalists and publishers, that 
even the American public has grown 
to believe nothing American is good: 
hence English reprints by the hundreds ; 
hence the ‘cold shoulder’ almost uni- 
formly given to every American fiction 
which finds its way into our publishers’ 
offices ; hence the hopeless spirit pervad- 
ing our autorial circles. Would it not 
be as well for these “ book-notice editors” 
to discontinue their flippant tone toward 
what is American—to recognize our civil- 
ization, our mind, our tastes, in a hearty, 
earnest, hopeful way? If this spirit of 
persistently depreciating what is Ameri- 
can continues, and we go on flooding 
the land with foreign books, foreign 
ideas, foreign sentiments, we shall look 
in vain for an American literature as 
high and pure as our social and political 
freedom is great. While we wish well 
to every creditable enterprise in the way 
of supplying American readers with good 
reading matter, we yet can not close our 
eyes to the discouraging effect which 
must follow the further neglect of Ameri- 
can autorial talent involved in the ex- 
clusive adoption of the products of Eng- 
lish pens. 

Referring to English magazines, we 
must here be permitted to correct a typo- 
graphical error occurring in the February 
“ Notes,” where, speaking of The Argosy, 
we were made to say it was “devoted 
to miscellany of the miGHEsT order.” 
Should have read “ miscellany of the 
lighter order.” We make the correction, 
not caring to bear the impeachment of 





taste and judgment which must follow 
the reading of the notice referred to, in 
the February issue. 

The interest felt in regard to cholera, 
and the fears entertained of its appear- 
ance in our midst on the approach of 
warm weather, have called forth numer- 
ous facts, and more numerous specula- 
tions, concerning the disease and its 
habits. A correspondent writing from 
Malta, one of the most salubrious spots 
in or on the Mediterranean, thus sets 
at rest the theory of its advance through 
atrial currents: “ Having carefully look- 
ed at the thermometer during the last 
three months, I could not perceive that 
the cholera was in any way influenced 
by the weather, from whatever quarter 
the wind was blowing. Whether it came 
from the north or south, with a damp 
sirocco, or in a fresh westerly breeze, 
the grievous epidemic continued its on- 
ward course, sometimes advancing with 
the wind, and then against it. Through- 
out the whole summer, there have been 
no clear and cloudless skies, but on the 
contrary, a heavy mist, which neither a 
strong wind, burning sun, a full moon, 
thunder, lightning, nor rain could dissi- 
pate.” The writer hereof knows this to 
be true. In 1849 he dwelt in a western 
town terribly scourged by the cholera. 
No known law seemed -to regulate its 
going and coming. Physicians, gathered 
there from all sections; enunciated theo- 
ries one day to abandon them the next ; 
what cured one was powerless in helping 
another: a sultry day was pronounced 
“bad,” yet a clear dry day was no better ; 
people died and were buried by scores ; 
and when the pestilence was finally over, 
seemingly from mere exhaustion, the fifly 
eminent men of medicine present were 
no wiser respecting the disease and its 
treatment than when the terror first 
challenged their attention. 
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